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WHAT A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


THE EQUITABLE ANDSINGER FIRES 




















The Equitable fire has cost seven or more lives and quite a few millions of dollars. 

The Singer fire (in the offices of the United States and Mexican Trust Company, on 
the 26th floor, September 29th, 1910) cest the furniture in the room in which the fire orig- 
inated. What would hve happened had not the Singer tower been totally fireproof is ob- 
vious. The remaining sixteen stories above and others below would have been as suscepti- 
ble to flames as the head of an enormous match. 

The Singer fire extinguished itself—by consuming the inflammable contents confined at 
the point of the fire’s origination. The fire did not, could not, spread simply because it 
could not eat its way from room to room or floor to floor. 


This is the unit form of construction made possible by the origination and develoving to 
their highest state of efficiency of 


DAHLSTROM 


Metallic Doors and Trim 


The Singer building is equipped throughout with the Dahlstrom Products. Doors, par- ’ 
titions, wainscoting, picture moulding and all necessary trim is of STEEL—enameled and 
grained so perfectly as to deceive the best of wood experts. 

Each office, or suite of offices, is virtually a building in itself. A fire may occur in 
dozens of them at the same time and on various floors, but the safety of the structure is not 


affected. The most that any of the fires can do is to consume only the contents of the units 
in which they first occur. 


The Difference between the Equitable and Singer Fires is the differ- 
ence in building. 








Remember that as long as you erect fire-inviting buildings nothing but their ultimate 
destruction can be expected. 


It seems that there should be ample food for thought in these two fires—for architect, 
owner, builder and tenant. 


We are the originators of “steel interiors” and have developed them to their highest 
state of efficiency. Our factories are the largest of their kind in the world. The Dahl- 


strom Products are to be found in the more modern structures throughout the country, the 
battleships Florida and Utah, and so on, 


Complete literature and particulars upon request. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
The Dahlstrom Products 


Executive Offices and Factories: 
15 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


New York Office: 299 Broadway 
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RECENT BOOKS OF 
IMPORTANCE 








The Life and Times of Cavour 


By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 
Second Edition. 


“The most important work upon the making of modern Italy which has been published 
in English, and the most complete critical study of Cavour which has appeared in any lan- 


guage.”-—The Nation. 

“Excellently illustrated, excellently in- 
dexed, Mr. Thayer's work is not one for stu- 
dents alone, but for all who love the story of 
great deeds, exalted lives and heroic times.’’— 
London Daily Mail. 


Two volumes. 


Illustrated. 


‘The author has the rare merit of making 
his people real, Garibaldi, d’Azeglio, Farina, 
Victor Emanuel, Broffério, are not so many lay 
figures, but men of flesh and blood.”— The 
Dial, Chicago. 


$7.50 net. Postpaid, $7.89. 








The Diary of Gideon Welles 


With an Introduction by JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


“Every future historian of the war period must reckon with this diary, and every one- 
who enjoys well-written history will be glad to have it within easy browsing reach upon his 
library shelves.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“One cannot read even the simplest facts 
which it chronicles without feeling that his- 
tory is enlivened.” —Boston Transcript. 


“The most patent quality in the ‘Diary’ is 
plainness and brusqueness, its frank sincerity, 
which almost equals that of the immortal 
Pepys.’’— Literary Digest. 


Three volumes. Illustrated. $10.00 net. Carriage, 62 cents. 


Hutchinson’s Handbook of Health 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON. 


“If one follows the advice given in this volume, coming from one well qualified to give it, 
he will escape much suffering, be more efficient and live longer.’—Boston Transcript. 
“As a whole the book is remarkably sane, easily understood, attractively written and well 
illustrated.”—Dr. G. H. Heald, Editor “Life and Health.” 
Fully illustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WRONG WOMAN By Charles D. Stewart 


“The author has made the story one which grows steadily in interest. He has given a 
true and vivid picture of a sheep ranch... . It is a book with an outdoor atmosphere and one 
is fairly made to see the rolling plains and the winding stream with its border of trees.” —Boston 
Globe. Illustrated in color by H. M. Brett. Price, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.36. 


THE FACTORY By Jonathan Thayer Lincoln 


_ A compact, instructive, and suggestive study of the history of the factory system, be- 
ginning with its rise out of the old feudalistic conditions of labor through the industrial rev- 
olution down to the present time. . $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.07. 


ESSENTIALS OF POETRY By William A. Neilson 


A discussion of the fundamental elements of poetry, largely as illustrated by the poetry 
of the romantic period in England. It is freshly and convincingly reasoned, and so clearly and 
persuasively expressed that it makes a definite addition to the body of English critical thought. 

$1.25 net. Postpatd, $1.35. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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3ist YEAR 
72d St. and West End Ave. 


Prepares Boys thoroughly for All College and Technical 
Schools. Small classes with Individual Instruction. After- 
noon Study Hour. Military Drill (optional). Athletics 
under experienced Trainer. Special attention given to pri- 


mary instruction—the foundation of all education. No 
Home Study for Young Boys. 
mary and Junior Departments. 

A few more Boys will be received. 


JOSEPH CURTIS SLOANE, Headmaster 


Separate Building for Pri- 





RARELY—IF EVER-DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the Univ ~~ oe of the State of New York 
offer such splendid, practical, pleasant and professional 
edvantages as that conne ected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. . Homelike surroundings, Graded 
course of study with diploma. Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 


_—— 














Just Published 


THE AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK | 
FOR 1911 


A Record of Events and Progress 





Summarizes the happenings of the 
year in every department of human 
activity—the sciences, history, litera- 
ture, the arts, sociology, economics, 
politics, education, the industries, etc., 
etc. 

Indispensable to literary workers, men 
engaged or interested in public af- 
fairs, students, teachers, scientists, 
and all searchers for exact informa- 
tion in brief compass. 


Nearly goo pages. Fully indexed. Small 8vo, 


Semi-flexible covers. $3.50, net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers, 35 W. 32d St., New York 

















Home Study Courses 


Over one eg Home Study Courses under profes- 
d, ae Cornell and leading colleges. 
, Agricultural, Commercial, 
ervice Departments. 
¢, Teacher: 


a PaGE a FREE. WRITE TO-Day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 








Prof, Genung, English, -28 Bosse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
ni rE’ DIVISION BY LETTERS 


DIV-A: -A- LE] PRICE 50 CENTS 


The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 
‘“‘shut-ins.”” W. H. VAIL. Originator and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th Street - - Philadelphia 

















AUS NAH UND FERN 
An up-to-date periodical for students of German. 
Adapted for schools and colleges as well as for all who 
wish to keep up their ~e-< 
FEATURES.—Letters from Gemeng, vel sketches. 
Selections from best l_ — ae -.-F of real 


German life. Current topi Songs. lary. Tilus- 
trations. Send 50c. for al subscriptio 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL PRESS, 


330 Webster Ave., Chicago. 
NGTON 
$100 REMINGTON 918.75 
in new localities to secure only cable agent. 
. = —_— prices supplied on all makes 
tandard rd Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, Hew York 


FOR READING IN COMFORT 


ae 








It holds your reading just 
where you want it. No eye 
strain—no nerve strain — no 
energy wasted—all your powers 
concentrated on your reading. 
It slips on or off Chair or Table 
instantly. Holds Book, Maga- 
me zine or Paper. Made of metal 

—handsomely plated Oxidized 
copper or alekel To introduce our new location they will 
be sent you for $1.50 each, Postpaid. Send your orders at 
once direct to 


The Rest-U Book Holder Co., Dept. 1, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send for booklet, ““The Story of the Rest-U,” a humorous 
tale of its invention. 
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Minneapolis 





The Best of Everything 


The North Western Limited, a train 
of matchless luxury and solid com- 
fort, leaves Chicago 6:45 p m. daily, 
arrives St. Paul 7:15 a. m., Minne- 
apolis 7:55 a. m. 


The North Coast Limited, electric 
lighted. Leaves Chicago 10:00 p. m., 
Milwauke: 12:05 p. m. daily, ar- 
rivesSt.Pau and Minneapolis next 
morning—a through train to Port- 
land, Tacoma, and Seattle, via The 
North Western Line and Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


The St. Paul-Minneapolis Express 
leaves Chicago 10:10 p. m. daily, ar- 
rives at the Twin Cities early next 
forenoon. 


The Badger State Express leaves 
Chicago 9:30 a. m. daily, arrives St. 
Paul 10:10 p. m. and Minneapolis 
10:35 p. m. 


Another train— The North Western 
Mail—leaves Chicago 2:50 a. m. 


These five splendid trains leave 
from the New Passenger Terminal 
(Chicago), the most modern rail- 
way terminal in the world. 


For rates, reservations and descriptive 
booklets, apply to 


Chicago and 
North Western 


A. C. Johnson, Passenger Trafic Manager 
C. A. Cairns, General Passenger & Ticket Agent 


Chicago, Illinois 
Nweii 
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OCEAN SAILINGS 
Complete book of sailings, rates. for all lines, map. 


J. HOWARD EAGER, $. $. Agent, 809 N, Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN QB!=Xt 


Spri po Ae. and summer tours. 14th year. Booklet wan a 
NSON TOURS, 210-E, Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 











EUROPE Ebest Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 
and Orient Send for Booklet 
J. P. Graham, ideal Ti Box 1055-A, Pittsb 





IDEAL 
TRIPS 
June sailings to southern and northern ports. 
Scandinavia and Russia. 25th year. 

EUSEN, 542 West 124th Street, tee York. 


yeni ART EPOCHS 


= June 15 Greece, L , and the 
be Ry ioiten Do no’ ¥ confuse this 
aa a ps Ea there’s a difference. ‘Ask “7 plan. 
THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine, 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


Small parties. 
includin 


E. W. Van 








Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March 21. 80to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer, . 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y- 





IT COSTS LESS TO GO TO 


SWITZERLAND 


than to spend a vacation at some American resorts. Let 
as show you how, 
Write for TRAVEL LETTER NO. 3 and the Hotel 
Guide. No fees. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD, 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








‘| eae ITESTAR LINE] * 
‘ef Pleasure Trips Through to Egyp: : 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN SHIPS. 
The Mammoth Steamers 


“ADRIATIC” x “CEDRIC” 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
February 21 March 6 
Winter Voyages to Italy 
The Popular Twin-Screw Steamer 


77 CANOPIC 7 SAILING FROM 
February 3———March 16 


WHITE STAR LINE, 8 Broadway, New York, 84 State St.,Seston 
OFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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The trip is less expensive 
than you think—Pilan now 
—Reserve your staterooms 


VACATION TOURS permet sige 


fo rush on one of the large, 


modern One Cabin Steam- 
GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 


AUSTRIA 


Bremen Service 


Comfort without luxury—Deli- 
cious meals—Reasonable rates— 
Full pertaten. aitinen, etc., on 
request Send 10 cents in stamps 
for illustrated booklet “* How to 


The NORTH 
See Germany, Austria and Switzer- G FE R Md | A N 
land’*—describes the chief places 
of interest and — ae rd reach 
h Essential! in planning your 
eee §=6LLOYD 


General Agents, 
Gay St., Baltimore, Ma. 





9 Day Tours of Japan 


{See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement with 
the Japan railway lines, passengers on the Steam- 
ship. Minnesora. have privilege of making inland 
route, Yokohama to Nagasaki or vice versa by 
rail at no additional expense. 

i This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, Nikko, Mi- 
yanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and trip along the 
Inland Sea. 

{| Round trip on Mtnnesota to Manila and Hong Kong 
comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best of ac- 
commodations at $337.50, first class. MINNESOTA sails 
from Seattle, March 16th; returns June 1st. Make reser- 
vations early. Send for handsome free book “Nine Day 
Tours of Japan” and illustrated folder. 


A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
Great Northern Steamship Co- 


7 Bermuda 


BY FASTEST STEAMER 


avin Tri hours 35 minutes. 
Y NEWEST SPEAMER (Built 1904) 
BY OnLy. STEAMER LANDING eo ge AND 
BAGGAGE DIRECTLY ON THE DOCK IN 
HAMILTON WITHOUT TRANSFER. 


S. S. BERMUDIAN 


Twin Screw, 10,518 tons displacement, 
ouble Bottom, Wireless Telegraph. 
SUITES DE LUXE WITH PRIVATE BATH. 

SECURE STATEROOMS NOW FOR JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY OR MARCH SAILINGS. 

For illustrated pamphlets apply 3 A. E, OUTER- 
BRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec Bs » Ltd., 29 — 
way, New York; THOS. COOK & -SO8, 245 and 2 
Broadway, 26. and §53 sth Ave., N. or any Ticke 
Agent or QUEBEC § S. CO., Ltd., ouUEBEC 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EVROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 





Bilge Keels, 








HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 











THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. - 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS. 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 














Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
New York City 
One block from New Pennsylvania Station 
Rooms, with Use of Bath, $2.00 and ap 
Rooms, with Private Bath, $3.00 and up 
600 Rooms—400 Baths 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 














OAK COURT HOTEL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


A family hotel notable for a quict air of domesticity 
and homelike atmosphere. 


E. E. SPANGENBERG, Manager. 


| Keep a Bound File of The Independent 


By having your copies bound, every six months and put 
on your shelf, you will soon find yourself in possession of 
a valuable reference work. Send us your issues for the 
last six months prepaid and we will bind them in half 
buckram for $1.50 and will pay all return charges. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET 





NEW YORK 
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fare the argosies of Uncle Sam laden with the prizes 
of Field, Farm and Orchard. 
At the table of King and Emperor; of Prince and Peasant— ¢ 
from London to Bombay 
THE AMERICAN APPLE 
is welcomed by the connoisseurs of all countries — and what is 
more THE AMERICAN APPLE commands the highest 
price of any fruit — quantity consumed being considered. 
Right now a splendid opportunity is offered conservative in- 
vestors to join (upon partnership basis) a worthy enterprise, looking 
forward to the adequate extension of the business of growing and 
5) marketing FANCY APPLES to meet the rapidly increasing demands 
} for these products not only in America, but the world over. 
ANY ONE desiring to save Five Dollars or more per month may join this 
enterprise upon the same basis of Security and Profit realized by those 
investing into thousands. Correspondence solicited with sincere in- 
quirers. Write for Book “E” 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SALESMEN———WRITE 
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Imported Dress Materials 


At $1.50 to 5.00 yard—Bordered Novelties in Voile, Marquisette, Linen, French Batiste, 
Nets, Silk and Cotton Tissue, etc., printed and embroidered Borders. 47 inches wide. 

At 25c to $1.00 yard—Imported Voiles in plain shades, Silk Stripes, Embroidered Fig- 
ures, delicate Printings in All-Over Floral and Side-Band effect. 28 to 42 inches wide. 
At 25¢ to $1.25 yard—Printed Irish Dimities and Linen Lawns, French Brilliants, French 

and Irish Printed Handkerchief Linens and French Organdies. 

At 25c to 75c yard—English Ottoman Cords, Poplins, Repps, Galatea, D. & J. Anderson’s 
Scotch Ginghams, Kindergarten Cloth, etc. 

At 25¢ to $10.00 yard—White Fabrics of every desirable kind, including Dimities, Madras, 
Wide-Wale French Cords and Piques, Voiles in plain and novelty effects, Marquisettes, 
French Linen and Voiles showing handsome embroidered Borders in Open- Work and 
other designs, Ratine Cloths, etc. 

At 28c to $2.00 yard—Shirtings of French Percale, Scotch, English, French and Aus- 
trian Madras and Cheviots in white and colors, Russian Cords, Silk and Cotton Mer- 
cerized Fabrics, Cotton Crepe Shirtings, Washable Silks and Silk Crepe, Natural Color 
Pongee, Viyella Flannel, Silk and Wool and All-Wool Unshrinkable Flannels, etc. 

Dress Linens from France, Germany, Italy,Belgium, Holland, Ireland and 
Scotland, in white and colors, showing the newest weaves and colorings 
for the coming season. 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


Reg. Trade Mark 
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Kolb Bakery Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Amount Authorized and Issued $2,000,000, Par Value of $100 per share, 
Redeemable eat the Option of the Company at 110 and Accrued Dividends. 


PAYMENT OF rie Mm te pee A hh OR ian on sAmuaRy Bh, Arai 1, JULY 1 AND OCTO- 
1, GUARANTEED BY 





The Articles of Incorporation of the Kolb Bakery Com provide that no further mortgage shall be — 
upon the present property, nor the amount of the Prefe 8 be increased, without the assent of of 
the preferred Stoc tstanding. 





As reported to us by the Treasurer of the General Baking Company, and which we believe to be 
most conservative 


The Combined Net Earnings of the Kolb Bakery Company and the General Baking Company, 


an deducting sufficient sums for replacement and depreciation, are at an annual rate of. .$1,109,606 


Present Interest and Sinking Fund Charges 


Balance applicable to Dividends on Kolb Bakery Company Preferred Stock 
7% Dividend on $2,000,000 Kolb Bakery Company Preferred Stock 


Surplus over Kolb Bakery Company Preferred Stock Dividend Requirements 


From the above figures it will be seen that the amount applicable to the payment of dividends on the Kolb 
wi thevnparind Preferred Stock is over FIVE TIMES the amount so required. 


ng already placed a a. large amount, we offer $1,000,000 KOLB BAKERY COMPANY PREFERRED 
stock’: a 98% and accrued Di , and recommend it as a safe and remunerative investment. 


Bennie Circular Upon Application 


CHAS. C. HARRISON, Jr. & CO. HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Lafayette Building 62 Cedar Street 
Philadelphia New York 
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Survey of the World 


A Presidential §!he President sent 
Message on Economy @other message to 
Congress on Janu- 

ary 17. His subject is economy and ad- 
ministrative efficiency, and he asks Con- 
gress for a continued appropriation for 
the Commission of Economy now inves- 
tigating the organization of govern- 
mental departments. 
thousand dollars for the commission’s 
work, and fifty thousand more for pub- 
lishing its results, are asked for, There 
is need, the President informs Congress, 
of reorganization of the Government de- 
partments, and consolidation or weeding 
out of bureaus that overlap in their 
work. Scores of “local offices” thruout 
the country should be abolished, and 
hundreds of political appointees who do 
but little work should be taken off the 
payroll, and there should be an improve- 
ment in the personnel of Government 
employees thru the introduction of the 
civil service in practically every field. 
Business methods should be employed by 
the Administration just as big corpora- 
tions use them. The Economy Com- 
mission, he said, had recommended 
the abolition of the revenue cutter ser- 
vice, which would mean a saving of $1,- 
000,000 a year. In one department it 
costs $5.84 per thousand to handle in- 
coming mail and in another department 
$84.40 per thousand. For handling out- 
going mail one department expends 
$5.94 per thousand; another, $69.80. 
Either one department pays too much or 
the other not enough, he said. In travel 
alone the Government expends about 
$12,000,000 a year. Definite tests, he 
pointed out, have shown that a saving in 
this item alone of a little over half of one 
cent a mile probably could be effected. 
The President urges the adoption of the 
budget system, which would bring be- 


Two hundred 


fore Congress, the press and the people 
of the country not only the proposed ex- 
penditures of the Government, but its 
revenue, 


“It is a Watter of public record that the 
three largest insurance companies in New 
York, when under legislative investigation, 
spent more than $500,000 for expert services 
to assist the Administration to put the bust- 
ness on a modern basis; but the economies 
the first year were more than tenfold the 
cost. I am informed that New York, Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee and 
other cities are prosecuting inquiries, the cost 
of which is largely disproportionate to the 
cost incurred by the Federal Government. 
Furthermore, these inquiries have the vigor- 
ous support and direct cooperation of citizen 
agencies which alone are spending not less 
than $200,000 per annum, and in several in- 
stances ihese combined agencies have been 
working not less than five years to put the 
cities on a businesslike basis, yet there is still 
much to be done.” 


Probably the most radical proposal ad- 
vanced by the President is that all ad- 
ministrative officers of the Government 
in the departments at Washington and 
in the field be put under the civil service ; 
be removed from the influence of poli- 
tics, and that their terms of office be not 
limited, as at present, to four years. 
Such officers should not be appointed by 
the President with the necessity of Sen- 
ate confirmation, he said, but upon merit. 
“The extension of the merit system to 
these officers and a needed readjustment 
of salaries,” said he, “will have import- 
ant effects in securing greater economy 
and efficiency.” Harvey S. Chase, of Bos- 
ton,amember of the President’s Efficiency 
and Economy Commission, said last 
week that Mr. Taft would employ wide- 
spread publicity in his efforts to obtain 
from Congress the legislation necessary 
to carry into effect his plans of efficiency 
and economy in the Government’s busi- 
ness. “The President doesn’t expect 
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that the measures we have proposed and 
which he has approved will be received 
by Congress without opposition from 
some quarter or other,” said Mr. Chase. 

“For instance, the placing of the heads and 
other appointive officers of many departments 
under the civil service regulations would mean 
the abolition of the patronage of perhaps 10,- 
000 offices, which will not please the politi- 
cians. But he believes that if the people once 
understand what ‘scientific management’ in 
Government administration means to the wel- 
fare of the country a public sentiment will be 
created which Congress cannot resist. 

“The saving we are trying to bring about 
is in expenses, not expenditures, which is a 
distinction that needs to be understood. The 
saving must be effected by getting efficient 
return for every as expended.” 


A Warning The Suna of the Vet- 
Note to Cuba ¢rans’ Association in 
Cuba have been reported 
in this record of current events. It will 
be recalled that the veterans insisted 
upon the removal of all officeholders who 
had in past years opposed the movement 
for Cuban independence; that at first 
President Gomez refused to be guided by 
them; that Congress suspended the civil 
service law for eighteen months, in or- 
der that it should not protect the office- 
holders in question; that two Cabinet 
officers and one judge resigned because 
of the veterans’ hostility; that the vet- 
erans threatened to lynch all Spaniards 
or “guerrillas” who should be retained in 
office, and that the Government and the 
veterans united in forming a “decapita- 
tion” commission to consider demands 
for removals. Recently officers of the 
army and rural guard have joined the 
veterans in this movement. At the be- 
ginning of last week our Minister in Ha- 
vana, Mr. Beaupre, reported to the State 
Department that many of these officers 
had attended and taken part in the vet- 
erans’ meetings, in defiance of a decree 
issued by President Gomez and also in 
violation of military law. The veterans 
had addressed to the President a demand 
that his decree should not be enforced. 
“The situation,” said the State Depart- 
ment, “is regarded as the most serious 
that has presented itself since the vet- 
erans’ movement began.” On the 16th, 
Secretary Knox cabled to Mr. Beaupre 
the following note of warning, to be de- 
livered by him to the Cuban Govern- 
ment: 
“The situation in Cuba, as now reported, 


.the island within five days. 
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causes grave concern to the Government of the 
United States. That the laws intended to 
safeguard free republican government shall 
be enforced and not defied is obviously es- 
sential to the maintenance of the law, order 
and stability indispensable to the status of the 
Republic of Cuba, in the continued well-being 
of which the United States has-always evinced 
and cannot escape a vital interest. The Pres- 
ident of the United States looks to the Presi- 
dent and Government of Cuba to prevent a 
threatened situation, which would compel the 
Government of the United States, much against 
its desires, to consider what measures it must 
take in pursuance of the Spee of its 
relations to Cuba.” 

There were indications that a military 
party might be formed in-Cuba. The 
veterans had even been threatening to 
start an armed revolt and to “destroy” 
the Congress. Altho it was not expect- 
ed at Washington that intervention 
would be required, General Wood said 
that 8,000 soldiers could be placed on 
Much ex- 
citement was caused in Havana by the 
note. President Gomez said there was 
no warrant for intervention; he was in 
full control and could enforce the laws. 
General Nunez, the veterans’ leader, said 
their only purpose was to purify the civil 
service; if the United States should in- 
tervene it would have to fight the veter- 
ans. The first effect of the note was a 
union of the two factions of the Liberal 
party. They decided to renominate Go- 
mez and Zayas. There were several 
conferences at the palace, representa- 
tives of all parties and of the 
veterans’ being present. The _ veter- 
ans’ leaders undertook to issue a cir- 
cular letter, urging the local veterans’ 
clubs or lodges to become merely bene- 
ficial institutions, for the aid of veterans’ 
families, and to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in developing Cuba’s resources. 
Two or three of the local clubs disband- 
ed. It was agreed, according to public 
statements, that the campaign for re- 
movals should be discontinued, but in 
private some of the leaders said it would 
not be checked. All felt there was 
danger of intervention, and appar- 
ently desired to leave no excuse for it. 

On the 20th an agreement was signed. 

It required the veterans to decide 
whether the “decapitation” commission 
should be dissolved or should continue 
to serve; but in either case there should 
be no proceedings against officeholders 
after February 24, when the President 
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will ask Congress to revoke its suspen- 
sion of the civil service law. The veter- 
ans are pledged to confine the activities 
of their association to the purposes de- 
fined in its constitution and bylaws; to 
act as guardians of the peace of the 
country, and to aid the Government. 


Union Labor 


gates, representing al- 
most 300,000 out of some 
750,000 coal miners, gathered at Indian- 
apolis last week in the convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Representatives cames from -the various 
States and from Canada; and John P. 
White, international president, and sub- 
sequently re-elected as such, called the 
convention to order on January 16. The 
convention has especial importance, 
since, for the first time in the history of 
the organization, the wage scale agree- 
ments in both the anthracite and the bi- 
tuminous fields will expire synchronous- 
ly (March 31). There has been no 
change in the mining rate since 1902. 
An effort was made to commit the con- 
vention to the Socialist party. The con- 
stitution of the United Mine Workers 
stipulates, however, that it shall be non- 
political, and the resolution was reject- 
ed; while action was deferred on a sub- 
stitute resolution endorsing the policy of 
workingmen using their ballots in the in- 
terests of organized labor, tho Vice- 
President Hayes declared that ihe 
time had come “when labor must 
organize politically.” The Berger bill 
providing for old age pensions for men 
and women past sixty years, introduced 
in Congress by the Socialist representa- 
tive from Wisconsin, was, however, en- 
dorsed ; and an invitation to Mr. Berger 
to come to Indianapolis to address the 
convention was extended. Action was 
deferred on a resolution providing that 
the United Mine Workers should with- 
draw from the American Federation of 
Labor, condemning the National Civic 
Federation as an agent of capitalists, and 
sharply criticising Samuel Gompers, 
John Mitchell and other leaders of the 
Federation of Labor for co-operating 
with the Civic Federation. Mitchell, tho 
attacked as “a labor leader in the grasp 
of capitalists,” received more votes than 
any other candidate for delegate of the 
Mine Workers to the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor. At a meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association, 
held on January 16, it was decided to 
meet Ohio, West Virginia and Indiana 
coal operators at Pittsburgh, January 18. 
On- the latter date the operators accepted 
the invitation of the president of the 
Mine Workers for a joint wage confer- 
ence at Indianapolis, January 25, eight 
operators and eight miners from each 
State to attend. There is now little talk 
in the Pennsylvania field of striking for 
better wages. The fact that of the 
150,000 mine workers in the anthracite 
region eligible to membership in the 
union fewer than 8,000 are actual due- 
paying members is discouraging, and so 
is the fact, disclosed in the report of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Edwin Perry, that on 
December 1, 1911, there remained in the 
national treasury only $197,216——The 
executive board of the International As- 
sociation of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, admittedly because of troub‘es 
expected to arise from the dynamite 
cases, is keeping in force a special as- 
sessment levied against its members last 
September. This special assessment 
brings into the coffers of the union ap- 
proximately $7,000 a month more than 
the usual and ordinary revenues of the 
union. In addition to the general fund 
of the union and the special assessment, 
a “defense fund” of about $35,000 is 
now available. This fund was created 
six years ago, not to become available 
until January 1, 1912. It was created 
the same year the execution of the dyna- 
miting plots began, and, altho members 
of the executive board of the union have 
denied that J. J. McNamara had any 
more than other delegates to do with the 
creation of the special fund, it has been 
charged. by detectives that McNamara 
was the power behind its establishment. 
On January 17, Ortie E. McMani- 
gal, the dynamiter, went before the 
United States grand jury at Indianapo- 
lis and began his story of how he was 
induced to enter the dynamiting business 
in 1907, of the trail of wrecked build- 
ings, bridges and machinery he left be- 
hind him as he was sent from place to 
place by those at the head of the con- 
spiracy, and of the local labor men in 
different cities who showed familiarity 
with the plans of the dynamiters. 
By January 16, eight companies of mili- 
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tia had reached Lawrence, Mass., the 
seat of disorder in the woolen mills. 
That day the strikers, thru their execu- 
tive committee, agreed to confer with 
the mill agents, in the presence of the 
State Board of Arbitration and Concili- 
ation. A clash between strikers carry- 
ing flags and the militiamen occurred, 
however, the next day. 
it was stated that the mill owners would 
concede the modified demands of the 
15,000 strikers, the latter having fore- 
gone additional demands of a 15 per 
cent. increase in wages over the fifty- 
four hour rate. They insist, however, 
on the abolition of the bonus and pre- 
mium system. Prominent in the nego- 
tiations, which had been quietly car- 
ried on for two days, were Governor 
Foss, Col. E. Leloy Sweetser, com- 
mander of the State militia, who were 
called out to preserve peace; Max Mitch- 
ell, president of the Jewish Charities of 
Boston, and Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration? On January 20, eleven 
arrests were made at Lawrence after the 
discovery in the Syrian quarter and else- 
where of a quantity of dynamite fuses 
and detonating caps. There were then 
1,200 soldiers in town; more were sent 
for. 
& 


Charles W. Morse, of 
Various Items New York, who has 

been serving a fifteen- 
year sentence at Atlanta for violation of 
the Federal banking laws, received a 
commutation from the President, to take 
immediate effect, on January 19. His 
wife carried the papers from Washing- 
ton as a special messenger of the De- 
partment of Justice. Morse was too 
weak to be moved from the prison hos- 
pital at once. A statement issued at the 
White House explains that the Presi- 
dent’s action was taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Attorney-General, 
based on the following report of 
Surgeon-General Torney : 


“He [Morse] is suffering from a combina- 
tion of diseases due to degenerative changes 
which are incurable and progressive. . . 
Both the condition of the kidneys and of the 


heart is growing worse....In my opinion the 
prisoner's duration of life will in all probabil- 
ity be less than one month if kept in confine- 
ment, and in the event of his relase under 
commutation of sentence it is not probable 
that he will live as long as six months.” 


On January 18. 
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——The Heyburn subcommittee of the 
Senate which has been investigating the 
re-election of Isaac Stephenson, of Wis- 
consin, unanimously agreed, on Janu- 
ary 18, upon a report holding that the 
charges of corruption and bribery have 
not been proved; and subsequently made 
their report to the Senatorial Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. After 
holding conferences last week with vari- 
ous insurgent Senators, Senator A. B. 
Cummins, of Iowa, announced, on Janu- 
ary 20, his candidacy for the Republican 
presidential nomination. 


& 


Zapata’s bandit army has not 
been subdued, but Congress has 
ordered a suspension of the 
constitutional guarantees in the States, 
near the capital, where it still defies the 
Government. The Maya Indians in 
Yucatan have gone on the war- 
path, and there is a revolt against the 
State government in Tabasco, but there 
was peace elsewhere in Mexico last 
week. Madero will ask Congress to 
abolish the national lottery. It has been 
decided that the case against General 
Reyes is one for the civil courts, and not 
for a military tribunal. Therefore it is 
predicted that the penalty will be noth- 
ing more than banishment for two or 
three years. Colonel Chapa, of Gov- 
ernor Colquitt’s staff, who was found 
guilty, at Brownsville, Tex., of assisting 
Reyes in his revolutionary project, has 
been required to pay a fine of $1,500. 
The sheriff of Webb County, Tex., 
pleaded guilty to a similar charge and 
paid a fine of $1,200. Several other Tex- 
ans, indicted at the same time, who 
pleaded guilty, were sent to jail for six 
months. It is asserted that Madero has 
discovered fratfds amounting to several 
million dollars in connection with con- 
tracts and material for the construction 
of the National Theater and the new 
public buildings at the capital. 


a 


Much blood was_ shed 
last week in South 
America’s civil wars. 
On the 15th, in Ecuador, the Quito 
Government’s army, led by ex-Presi- 
dent Plaza, won a victory at Hulgra, 
over the troops commanded by Gen. 
Flavio Alfaro, whose base is at Guaya- 


Mexico 


Wars in 
South America 
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quil. Three days later the Quito 
forces, this time commanded by Gen. 
Julio Andrade, attacked Alfaro at Yagu- 
ache, 15 miles from Guayaquil, and 
again were victorious. In this battle, 
the killed and wounded were about 
1,000. Alfaro was disabled by wounds, 
and his place was taken by his uncle, 
ex-President Eloy Alfaro. There was 
fighting in Guayaquil on the 2oth, the 
day when a peace commission, of which 
the American and British consuls are 
members, began its conferences with 
Andrade and Alfaro. Our Government 
has ordered the cruiser “Maryland” to 
join the “Yorktown” at that port, where 
Great Britain has asked our ships to pro- 
tect British interests. In Paraguay, 
on the 15th, the revolutionists entered 
Asuncion, the capital, and captured 
President Rojas, forcing him to resign. 
The garrison remained neutral, but 
other Government troops were ap- 
proaching the city. The revolutionists 


called a session of Congress for the elec- 
tion of a President, and it was predicted 
that the office would be given to ex- 


President Baez. Four days later, how- 
ever, after desperate fighting in the 
streets, the revolutionists were driven 
from the city by Government troops. 
——An arbitration treaty for Argentina 
and Colombia was signed last week by 
the Ministers of the two countries at 
Washington. Argentina’s Govern- 
ment attempted to end by mediation the 
strike which has checked railway traffic 
in that country. The companies refused 
to dismiss their strike-breakers, and the 
strikers insisted that all of their number 
must be taken back or none. 


at 


Sir George Askwith, of 
the Board of Trade, has 
succeeded in inducing 
the employers and operatives to consent 
to a truce, which, tho it does not settle 
the open-shop question, provides against 
strikes or lockouts on this issue for at 
least a year. At the end of six months 
Sir George Askwith will, if asked, sub- 
mit suggestions aiming to provide means 
whereby both sides may maintain their 
principles without injuring the rights of 
each other. If this does not solve the 
problem neither side will do anything in- 
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volving a stoppage of work without six 
months’ notice. This proposal was ac- 
cepted by the strikers by a vote of two 
to one, and the cotton mills will be 
opened immediately. The vote of the 
Miners’ Federation on the question of a 
general strike at the earliest opportunity 
was 445,801 for the strike and 115,921 
against it. Notice has been given to the 
employers that the present working 
agreement will be terminated February 
29. There is some prospect that a set- 
tlement may be reached before that date 
and the strike averted. The chief de- 
mand of the men is for a guaranteed 
minimum daily wage for men under- 
ground such as is now assured to men 
above ground. They claim that the pres- 
ent piecework system works hardship on 
the miners who have hard places where 
they cannot get out the ordinary 
amount of coal. The employers, on the 
other hand, hold that it would be impos- 
sible to prevent shirking by the men if 
piecework were abolished and that where 
the fixt wage has been adopted the yield 
per man is half or less than when pay- 
ment is made by results. They further 
point out that the bonus percentages 
have steadily increased for nearly thirty 
years and that the miners have had the 
benefit of favorable legislation, establish- 
ing the eight-hour day, providing for 
compensation for accidents, regulating 
mines and requiring insurance against 
sickness. The men are dissatisfied with 
the working of the eight-hour law, be- 
cause it makes them go on duty at in- 
convenient hours, causes more frequent 
accidents thru speeding up and prevents 
their getting extra pay for overtime. 

The Protestants of Ulster are becoming 
daily more infuriated over the prospect 
of the establishment of home rule in 
Ireland. Drilling is said to be going on 
and a provisional government organized 
to be put into effect the day that the 
Home Rule bill passes Parliament. The 
50,000 women members of the Ulster 
Unionist Associations have issued a 
manifesto asking the aid of their Brit- 
ish sisters to defeat the bill. Winston 
Churchill, John Redmond and other Lib- 
eral leaders are billed to speak at Bel- 
fast February 8, but an organized effort 
is being made to prevent their being 
heard. The Unionists are planning to 
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pack the hall and streets with thousands 
of their partisans for days in advance. 
Sd 

A new question 
French Vessels Seized in neutrality has 

arisen which has 
strained the relations of France and 
Italy, that is, whether aeroplanes are to 
be regarded as contraband of war. 
Naturally the recognized codes of inter- 
national law have nothing to say on the 
subject, and there are no precedents to 
appeal to, for the first appearance of 
aeroplanes in warfare was their use by 
the Italians in the present Tripolitan 
campaign. The French mail steamer 
“Carthage” was on her way to Tunis 
when she was overhauled by Italian de- 
stroyers and ordered to surrender an 
aeroplane belonging to the French avi- 
ator Duval, who was on board, and parts 
of another, belonging to the aviator 
Obré, who had gone to Tunis in ad- 
vance. The commander of the “Car- 
thage” refused to surrender the aero- 
planes, so the vessel was taken to Cagli- 
ari, Sardinia, and kept there four days. 


The Italians held that the aeroplanes 
had been purchased by the Ottoman 
Government, and were to be turned over 
to the Turks in Tripoli for use against the 


Italians. The aviators, on the contrary, 
asserted that they were to be used for 
exhibition flights in Tunis, Cairo and 
Athens. The French Premier and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Raymond Poin- 
caré, made immediate and emphatic pro- 
test against the retention of the “Car- 
thage” or the removal of the aeroplanes 
and finally, upon the assurance of the 
French Government that they would rot 
go into the hands of the Turks, the ves- 
sel was released with her cargo undis- 
turbed. The French Government will 
make claim for damages and may appeal 
to The Hague on the grounds that mail- 
boats plying between neutral ports are 
not liable to search or seizure and that 
aeroplanes have never been specified as 
contraband even in the list prepared by 
Italy at the beginning of the war. It is 
said that the aeroplanes now being used 
by the Italians in Africa were ordered 
from France by way of Switzerland 
since the war began. The seizure of the 
“Carthage” caused great indignation in 
l‘rance, and this was increased by a sec- 
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ond incident of a similar character im- 
mediately following. The mail steamer 
“Manouba,” from Marseilles, had almost 
reached Tunis when Italian destroyers 
stopped her. and demanded the surren- 
der of the twenty-nine nurses of the Red 
Crescent Society, which corresponds to 
the Red Cross of Christian nations. This 
being refused, the “Manouba” was also 
taken to Cagliari, where the Turks land- 
ed and were taken as prisoners of war 
and the vessel allowed to proceed. Their 
funds, amounting to $50,000, were also 
seized. The Red Crescent nurses are, 
like those of the Red Cross, under the 
protection of international law, but the 
Italian Government claims that among 
them were several Turkish officers, who 
were to take command in Tripoli. 
The British ship “Africa,” bound for 
Aden, was held up by a gunboat in the 
Red Sea and relieved of twelve Turkish 
officers, among them Riza Bey. ‘The 
Italian squadron has completely cleared 
the Red Sea of Turkish vessels, and has 
bombarded the Turkish forts on the Ara- 
bian coast. 
& 

W. Morgan Shuster, with 
his wife and two children, 
has left Persia and arrived 
at Vienna by way of Baku. He accepted 
dismissal from the new Persian Cabinet 
in accordance with the wish of Russia 
and Great Britain, but as no proper pro- 
vision was made for turning over his of- 
fice to M. Mornand, appointed as his 
successor, he left his assistant, F. E. 
Cairns, in-charge. M. Mornand sent to 
the Americans, as well as the other of- 
ficials, threats not only of dismissal, but 
also of punishment. When Mr. Cairns 
protested against such a letter he was in- 
formed that his translation was incorrect 
and that the threat of punishment was 
only intended for Persian officials. M. 
Mornand took possession of the treas- 
ury, ignoring the Americans, but one of 
the four Persian commissioners appoint- 
ed to share the responsibilities of the of- 
fice with him refused to serve. The 
mejliss has been dissolved, and the Gov- 
ernment fears to call for elections lest 
the new parliament should be even more 
decidedly anti-Russian than the former. 
The Americans are bitter against our 
Minister to Persia, Mr. Russell, for not 
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supporting their claims. The following 
telegram was sent to Mr. Sulzer, of New 
York, chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: 

“The fourteen American officials affected by 
the Russian ultimatum equally with Shuster 
desire their release on the same terms. Have 
presented claims to the Persian Guvernment 
for full salary unexpired terms, traveling ex- 
penses and allowances. The Anglo-Russian 
legations are supporting the claim in good 
faith. The Persian Cabinet will obey their in- 
structions. Department of State is influenced 
by demented American Minister here who is 
endeavoring to destroy our claims and is ob- 
sessed with the idea to compel Americans to 
remain in Persia regardless of our desires 
and of the unbearable conditions. Your as- 
sistance thru State Department is imperative. 

FrANK E. Catrns.” 

The Russian hold on Persia is daily 
strengthening all along the northern 
provinces. Meshed, capital of the prov- 
ince of Khorassan on the northeast, was 
occupied by 2,000 Russian troops, and 
the whole province of Azerbaijan, to the 
northwest, is now in the possession of 
Russia. At Tabriz the ‘court martials 
still continue, among 

Armenian merchants 
and leading Mohammedan ecclesiastics. 
An attempt was made to assassinate 
Major Bruce, an American officer of 
Mr. Shuster’s treasury guards. The 
Persian who shot at him on the street is 
said to have confest that his motive was 
to. force American. intervention. 


& 


The Foreign Minister 
of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, Wang 
Chung-wei, on January 19, sent the fol- 
lowing despatch to Washington, Tokyo, 
London, Paris, Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg: 

“The Manchu Government, having entered 
into negotiation with the Republic of China 
for the purpose of abdicating its entire sov- 
ereign rights, powers, and privileges, we fer- 
vently pray for recognition in order to avoid 
a disastrous interregnum.” 

No action is likely to be taken on this 
request at present, altho the foreign 
Powers, even those most anxious for the 
maintenance of the monarchy, seem to 
have become more dubious of the possi- 
bility than they were a month ago. How 
many of the Powers took part at that 
time in the attempt to check the republi- 
can movement and what form their in- 
terference took has not vet been divulged, 


and executions 
them prominent 


Chinese Republic 
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but the best informed Japanese papers 
stated repeatedly and authoritatively that 
the British Minister, Sir John Jordan, 
and the Japanese Minister, Mr. [juin, 
assured Yuan Shi-kai, just previous to 
the Shanghai conference, of their sympa- 
thy and support and informed him that 
their Governments held a monarchical 
form of government preferable to a re- 
public for China. According to the 
statements of the semi-official Japanese 
organs and. of Premier Yuan, all the 
other Powers represented at Peking, in- 
cluding the United States, took the same 
view. It was generally expected that 
an edict of abdication would be issued in 
the name of the child Emperor Pu Yi 
and that Yuan Shi-kai would be author- 
ized to organize a republic, but there 
has been some hitch in the negotiations, 
perhaps owing to lack of confidence on 
the part of the Manchus in the promises 
of the republican leaders that a generous 
pension, said to be $3,000,000 a year, 
would be paid to them. The republicans 
are willing that Pu Yi, after his retire- 
ment to Jehol, shall retain the title of 
“Manchu Emperor,” ‘but not ‘Emperor 
of China.” They insist that all Manchus 
be excluded from the provisional govern- 
ment and that the capital be elsewhere 
than Peking. An attempt was made 
to assassinate Yuan Shi-kai on January 
16. He was driving by the residence of 
Dr. Morrison, correspondent of the 
London Times, when a young Chinaman 
standing on the corner threw a bomb at 
his carriage. The bomb fell short by 
about 30 feet and exploded, killing two 
of the guard and wounding 17 other sol- 
diers, as well as many civilians and sev- 
eral horses. The carriage was preceded 
and followed by an escort of cavalry, and 
the entire route had been lined by police 
and soldiers, five yards apart, facing al- 
ternately inward and outward. Yuan 
was undisturbed by the attack, and after 
directing the care of the wounded was 
driven home by a side street, thereby 
escaping other conspirators stationed 
along the route. Three of them were 
arrested, including the bomb-thrower, 
and were strangled next day by the of- 
ficial executioner. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
republican president, disclaimed any 
knowledge of them, and sent a telegram 
of congratulation and sympathy to the 
Premier, oy 
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ISTORY teaches that in a coun- 

H ‘try whose ifstitutions are based 
on suffrage-the government will 

be a government by parties. It.makes 
no difference whether we want it that 
way or not, that is the way it has been, 
and is, and perhaps will always be. His- 
tory also teaches that in such a country 
there will generally be two great parties 
and never more than two simultaneously. 
It teaches, furthermore, that in a long 
lapse of years one party will conduct the 
government about as much as the other, 
When President Taft was inaugurated 
the Government had existed 120 years 
under the Constitution. The Democrats 


had run it for sixty years, precisely one- 
half the time, and the Federalists, Whigs 
and Republicans the other half—that is 
if we count John Quincy Adams as a 


Democrat, John Tyler as a Whig and 
Andrew Johnson as a Republican. 

- During Queen Victoria’s reign the po- 
litical. complexion of the British admin- 
istration changed twenty odd times, 
which is a higher rate of change than 
with us. To put it moderately, the signs 
of the times indicate an impending 
change in the political complexion of our 
administration. While the present sit- 
uation is by no means unprecedented, it 
is somewhat unusual. The Democrats 
have a working majority in the House, 
and the Republicans have the President 
and a precarious majority in the Senate. 
In the impending campaign both of the 
great parties, betwixt which there is now 
a division of power, will contend with 
might and main for control of the 
House, Senate and President—all three. 
Therefore everybody is on the qui vive 
to find out how the land lies and what 
the prospects are. 

Until the inauguration of President 
Taft, the Republican party, considered 
simply as a machine, was perhaps never 
equaled in politics, certainly never in the 
politics of this country. Its discipline 


was superb, its audacity unequaled; it. 


went into every contest confident of vic- 


tory. On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats had been so often and utterly de- 
feated that they had formed the habit 
of defeat. Now all this is changed. The 
parties appear to have swapped positions 
entirely. The Republicans are split up 
into bitter and irreconcilable factions. It 
seems impossible for them to get to- 
gether in the comparatively short time 
between now and the election. Most of 
them appear to be hopeless of success. 
On the other hand, the Democrats are 
united, enthusjastic and confident. The 
truth appears to be that the only possi- 
ble bar to a sweeping Democratic tri- 
umph is overconfidence. 

The Republican party is divided into 
two great factions, the Regulars and the 
Progressives. The Democrats are uni- 
fied. There is a large body of inde- 
pendent voters, not particularly tied to 
any party, and their votes will in all 
probability be decisive of the result. 

Democrats desire progressive legisla- 
tion. Independents and divers Republi- 
cans want it. The majority of the Amer- 
ican people favor it. The only way to 
achieve it is at the hands of the Demo- 
crats. The insurgent Republicans would 
no doubt enact some remedial legislation 
if they could, but the standpatters are in 
the majority in that party, and it looks as 
tho they will continue to dominate it in- 
definitely ; it may be for years and it may 
be forever. They have control of the 
Republican machine, and they will run 
it over the insurgents ruthlessly. 

The independents, having no separate 
party organization, will make their influ- 
ence felt at the polls by voting for those 
candidates who appear to most nearly ap- 
proximate their standard, but as they can 
entertain no reasonable hope of remedial 
legislation from the Republican party so 
long as it is dominated by the standpat- 
ters, itis to be hoped that they will give 
us their aid and comfort by voting for 
Democratic candidates this year. 

As the insurgent Republicans can 
achieve nothing except when working in 
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conjunction with Democrats, they would 
most easily and most certainly accom- 
plish their purpose by voting for the 
Democrats all along the line. 

The famous old recipe for cooking a 
hare applies with peculiar force to those 
desirous of progressive legislation. “First 
catch your hare.” In this exigency first 
elect a Democratic House, a Democratic 
Senate and a Democratic President, 
That is the sine qua non of progressive 
or remedial legislation. 

In order to reach this consummation 
so devoutly to be wished, all those who 
are opposed to the standpatters and to 
standpat policies must stand together, 
pull together, work together. If they do 
this they will triumph together, other- 
wise they will go down to defeat to- 
gether. We are politically somewhat in 
the same condition which wise old Ben 
Franklin’ described himself and his com- 
patriots to be in when, after signing the 
Declaration of Independence, he ex- 
claimed: ““Now we must all hang to- 
gether or we will all hang separately!” 

Consequently I cordially invite all who 
desire to remedy existing evils to co- 
operate with us in our efforts to rescue 
the Government from the hands of the 
standpatters. 

One thing is clear as crystal—in or- 
der to win we must hold all the voters 
we had in 1908 and draw to us about 
800,000 who were against us then. Con- 
sequently it is of supreme importance 
that we enter the impending contest thor- 
oly united in purpose, in principle, in pol- 
icy and in heart. 

We owe the present Democratic 
House to the splendid record of the 
House Democrats of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, and we owe our present improved 
—vastly improved—status in the country 
to that record plus the magnificent record 
of the Democrats in both House and 
Senate at the extraordinary session of 
the present Congress. It was a record 
characterized, illustrated and glorified by 
unparalleled unity of purpose and of 


action and by constructive statesmanship | 


of highest character. We set’the pace 
for future Congresses as to quantity and 
quality of legislative work done. It de- 
tracts nothing whatever from our record 
that the President nullified by his vetoes 
the beneficent results which would have 
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flowed from our enlightened and patri- 
otic endeavors. 

We made our record; he made his. 
The people—the court of last resort in 
politics—must decide the case upon those 
records next November. 

There is no reason why the Demo- 
cratic House should not make as good a 
record at this session as it did at the ex- 
tra session. We were green hands at 
running a majority then; we are some- 
thing of veterans now. At the extra 
session our conduct was such as to please 
nearly all Democrats and independents 
and a great many progressive Republi- 
cans. This.is demonsrated, not only by 
individual opinions and the voice of the 
public press, but by the historical fact 
that on nearly every important bill and 
resolution our majority was much more 
than the normal Democratic majority in 
the House, which means that quite a 
number of progressive Republicans voted 
with us on many of these measures. We 
most cordially welcome their assistance. 

In the very nature of things this ses- 
sion will be a long one in fact as well as 
in name. President-Taft by vetoing our 
tariff bills prolonged this session by at 
least two months, and it bids fair to con- 
tinue until far into August. At the long 
session a great deal of time is consumed 
—and properly consumed—in scrutiniz- 
ing and debating the great appropriation 
bills. At the short session these are, 
from the necessity of the case, jammed 
thru with very little consideration, but 
at the long session, where time is not the 
essence of things, members insist on un- 
derstanding and ventilating the various 
items in each bill. We intend to pass five 
or six tariff bills—perhaps more. We 
believe that we are right and that our 
cause is just, and that we-have the people 
on our side. The results of the Novem- 
ber elections demonstrate that where the 
tariff was the dominant issue the Demo- 
crats won. This was notably the case in 
Massachusetts, where Governor Foss, 
who was re-elected, made the tariff the 
sole issue, and in the special Congres- 
sional elections in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. The Hon. Joseph Taggart, of Kansas 
City, Kan., is the first Democrat elected 
from Kansas since 1900. Another proof 


is that on the oth of January we elected 


a Democrat in the “Big Seventh” dis- 
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‘trict of Kansas by 1,500 majority to suc- 
ceed Judge Madison, a Republican, who 
was elected in 1910 by 5,000 majority. 
I am not’ guessing what was the issue 
in the Nebraska district and in the two 
Kansas districts. I speak from personal 
knowledge, because I stumped those dis- 
tricts myself, and revision of the tariff 


downward was the resounding theme of ° 


every tongue. These late elections dem- 
onstrate two incontrovertible facts : First, 
that the people endorse our scheme of 
revising the tariff, schedule by schedule. 
Second, that the people cannot any 
longer be scared by that ancient and 
overworked fable—that Democratic suc- 
cess means a panic. The standpatters 
have sedulously cultivated the story that 
Democrats are hostile to the business 
prosperity of the country. This has been 
utterly exploded. It is a thing incredible 
that any sane man desires to injure in 
any way or to any extent any legitimate 
business of the country. Consequently 


we propose to proceed as we have be- 
gun, revising the tariff schedule by 
schedule, taking the most objectionable 


schedules first. _We will undoubtedly 
consider an anti-injunction bill; also a 
bill regulating proceedings in construc- 
tive contempt cases; a bill for the auto- 
matic compensation of employees in cer- 
tain pursuits; a bill regulating tolls on 
the Panama Canal; river and harbor bills, 
and perhaps a bill amending the Sherman 
Anti-trust law. While I am not author- 
ized to speak, either for Congress or for 
the House, I take’ it that the measures 
named, together with the ordinary run of 
small bills, will occupy the time of Con- 
gress until everybody is anxious to ad- 
journ. Of course, there may be other 
important matters which do not occur to 
me now. 
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It ought to be stated here that so far 
the appropriation committees of the 
House have made considerable headway 
in reducing expenditures. If there is as 
much retrenchment in proportion in the 
bills which are yet to be reported as has 
been made in those which have been re- 
ported, we will be able to show retrench- 
ment, which, in the aggregate, will 
amount to several millions of dollars. 
What the Senate will do about it I have 
no idea. The chief desire of the Demo- 
crats is to save to the taxpayers every 
dollar not necessary for the economical 
and effective administration of the Gov- 
ernment. I put in the word “effective” 
because no good citizen, by whatever po- 
litical name called, desires to see the 
Government crippled in any legitimate 
function, but we do not believe in ex- 
pending two dollars to do a thing which 
can be accomplished just as well by 
spending one dollar judiciously. The 
tariff bills which we passed and which 
President Taft vetoed would have saved 
to the American people about $500,000,- 
ooo a year and at the same time would 
have raised abundant revenue to support 
the Government. That is about $5 per 
capita for the American people; $27.50 
to the family. This may seem to be a 
small saving to some people, but when it 
is remembered that the average head of 
a family in the United States receives 
only about $420 annually on which to 
support five and a half people, it must 
be conceded that it is a gross outrage to 
take from him $27.50 unnecessarily. No 
number of vetoes will budge us from the 
path we have determined to trayel. We 
believe that we are on the right track, 
and that the American voters will sup- 
port us in our line of conduct. 


WasuinecTon, D. C. 











Chinese Revolutionary Methods 


BY HENRY BLAIR GRAYBILL, M.A. 


ActTING PResIpENT oF CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


ton and its province has been es- 

pecially interesting. Canton has 
been called the hotbed of revolution from 
of old, but it has been more remarkably 
a center of peaceful and steady progress 
in business, when the less energetic peo- 
ple of the northern provinces had not 
even begun to make steam launches or 
to stop footbinding. First to receive 
foreign trade and first to send out emi- 
grants in large numbers, it has got 
experience, wealth and energy while the 
other provinces have maintained their 
reputations for conservatism and sloth. 
larthest from Peking it was naturally 
first to call the Manchu rule to account. 
And having the largest number of men 
educated in America and returned from 
their foreign homes in other democratic 
countries, it first was ready to declare 
that both the dynasty and the type of 
government should be changed. 

From days even earlier than the Tai- 
ping rebellion of the past century the 
Cantonese and their neighbors desired a 
change to a sufficient extent to organize 
some sort of anti-dynastic movement. 
This organization was not confined long 
to the South, and its widespread success 
explains the success of the present revo- 
lution. The societies assumed various 
names and differed at times in methods 
and aims. But lately there had been co- 
operation and consolidation on a large 
scale. To show how the Koh Ming 
Tong of South China worked will do 
something to explain this unique revolu- 
tion. When has there ever been such 
sudden and surprising overturning of the 
government of tens of millions of 
people a day for weeks? How could 
it be done when the Imperial Gov- 
ernment seemed to be stronger than it 
had been for centuries? The Chinese 
have not yet got to the -place where 
you should think it so difficult. But it 
was easier than to know now what to 
do next. 
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‘HE course of the revolution in Can- 


When the war with Japan and then the 
Russo-Japanese war had left the people 
of China with a vague sense of impend- 
ing doom, they knew full well that the 
sins of the past were more those of the 
dynasty than of the people, and when the 
Government laid large plans for a new 
army and a new navy immediately after 
the war with Japan the people ‘said that 
it was high time. But the Koh Ming 
Tong said it would be done more easily 
and economically if the orders did not 
come from Peking. The revolutionary 
society profited by every mistake of the 
Government. Its ranks filled. Students 
returned from abroad found they were 
not needed by the Government, so they 
joined the Koh Ming Tong and began to 
hope for a less corrupt government. Re- 
turned emigrants found the officials of 
late years just as corrupt as ever, and a 
little more powerful on account of the 
new army. They were told of a new 
China with a representative government, 
and so they joined the same secret so- 
ciety. The merchants both in China and 
in foreign countries supported the move- 
ment with funds and excited the people 
to action against the Government when- 
ever it could be done without danger. 
The sense of shame, so keen with the 
Chinese, made many a scholar and 
schoolboy join the revolutionists when he 
saw how his country was looked down 
upon by other nations. And then of 
course there is always a large number of 
poor farmers, of robbers, of beggars, and 
what not, who will join anything that 
offers a change in life conditions. 

So the secret societies grew. But it 
was a big movement to handle among 
ignorant people and people not always to 
be trusted as individuals. Outsiders said 
they could never succeed. They would 
inform on each other. Their plans could 
not be kept secret. They were watched 
too closely by the Government. But the 
remarkable thing in it all was that the 
Government itself did not realize- the 
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Chinese ability for organization and co- 
operation. They never knew till the 
cloud burst that the Koh Ming Tong 
was so well organized and so big a so- 
ciety. How was it managed? In the 
first place there are no older hands at 
secret and complex organization than the 
Chinese. When the Government deter- 
mined to raise an immense army for pro- 
tection against foreign countries, the 
Koh Ming Tong believed it was for the 
oppression of the people, and found it 
increasingly easy to make the people be- 
lieve so, too. So they took their first 
great step toward the overthrow of the 
Government. They enlisted. When the 
Government established a naval or mili- 
tary plant of any kind they were the first 
to seek employment. They bought of- 
fices of importance at high prices. They 
enlisted as ordinary soldiers and sailors 
in great numbers. At the arsenals they 
were careful to get by one means or an- 
other the positions which made it possi- 
ble to turn out poor guns and wooden 
shells, and keep the good guns and am- 
munition for use when the arsenal should 
be captured by the rebels. Even thé 


mints were supplied with a sufficient 
number to ensure their continued useful- 


ness if they fell into rebel hands. The 
schools everywhere had branches of the 
Koh Ming Tong or a sister institution 
in them. These steps were possible 
largely because of the fact that they 
seemed not very dangerous but might 
prove to be of tremendous importance— 
as they did. When the time came the 
members were informed of the course 
events would probably take and were in- 
structed how to act. When it was con- 
fessed by the authorities that the army 
seemed to be honeycombed with revolu- 
tionists, the Koh Ming Tong smiled, for 
it knew that the whole structure of the 
Government outside of the touch of the 
Manchu hand was likewise affected, and 
that everything else in the Empire was 
almost as full of their members as the 
army was, 

Meanwhile tite ranks of the Koh Ming 
Tong were filling with new recruits. In- 
side of the army itself they dared to en- 
list new members, and won as members 
or sympathizers even the officers. A few 
members in a school rapidly increased 
to a body that made a rebellious atmos- 
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phere. A school that was not even sus- 
pected by its teachers of so much as har- 
boring one rebel would upon some pre- 
text or other refuse to give a reception 
to the officials of the province, or sud- 
denly show its antipathy to the Govern- 
ment in some unguarded moment. The 
farmers gradually acquired large num- 
bers of guns for protection against rob- 
bers and tigers, very real dangers in most 
provinces. But they had been informed 
that even if they were not rebels at the 
time there would soon be a time when 
they could enlist. 

Up at the top of the organization 
progress was made too. The rich re- 
wards that might fall to all were great 
incentives. The reward of a chance to 
work the rich mines of China or help 
build its great trunk lines or enter other 
such enterprises with no official “squeeze” 
to ruin them, was sufficient for many a 
well educated young man. Many were 
made faithful members by the most real 
patriotism. Many of these men at the 
top were discovered and lost their lives. 
Many of them gave their lives willingly 
when necessary, and were not of the 
stamp to reveal anything under torture. 
They went ahead with their plans, but 
kept the strictest secrecy. 

This secrecy has, of course, been en- 
forced constantly. It is a rule that has 
been easier to enforce than one would 
think at first. As long as the govern- 
ment in power is rebel hunting, it goes 
without saying that to make a revelation 
as to one’s own opinions is not safe un- 
less one has carefully ascertained the in- 
clinations of the other man. Even then 
it is not wise to tell much. A member 
of the Koh Ming Tong does not neces- 
sarily know any other member except 
the one who enlisted him, the head of 
his group. This head man in turn 
knows none except his enlisted men and 
his superior. Even if he should turn 
traitor he could not reveal much. His 
victims would not spread the weakness, 
and if they should be put under torture, 
as they very certainly would be and have 
been, they could not reveal much, Those 
who would be endangered would quickly 
discover the danger and get away. More- 
over, the Chinese have, and rightly so, a 
great dread of the power of these secret 
societies. For a member to turn traitor 
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would endanger his whole family to the 
punishments of the society. The men 
higher up in the organization do not 
know those lower down, but they know 
their numbers and character. They hold 
the funds and so the power over them. 
A few nights ago I had the good for- 
tune to witness the working of the so- 
ciety. An order came down from the 
leaders at Hongkong to assemble the 
men of this district. Within an incred- 
ibly short time every village had sent 
forth some of its young men with their 
rifles, the ones that had been procured 
to hunt tigers and brigands with. By 
three o’clock that night they were ready 
for the march, and numbered over a 
thousand under arms. They marched by 
in the moonlight without a word being 
spoken, and disappeared over the hill to- 
ward Canton. 

3ut the most remarkable part of the 
movement in Canton and its province 
has been the complete success that the 
revolutionists have had with almost no 
bloodshed. The situation has been com- 


plex to a degree. The city, which means 


almost the whole province where water- 
ways are so good, has been held without 
difficulty. The Viceroy was a man of 
great determination and efficiency and 
had besides the new army a small army 
of older soldiers from Hunan Province. 
The admiral had several times showed 
his ability to cope with difficult situa- 
tions. He held the waterways and so 
much of the land with his well equipped 
gunboats and faithful soldiers and sail- 
ors, who seemed to have been kept from 
the revolutionary influence. The inner 
walled city was held not only by the 
Manchus, but by the Bannermen, Chinese 
from the north brought here as a colony 
generations ago to help hold the city. 
Besides all this the merchant supporters 
of the Koh Ming Tong and the people 
of the province in general had one great 
reason for opposing an attack upon Can- 
ton: this would draw away their guards 
in the country and Loke Laan Ching and 
Lei Tang Tung (Lamp Chimney Lei) 
and other robber chiefs would be left 
free to carry on their depredations far 
and wide, while the confusion and ruin 
within the city would be worse still, since 
the walls run not around the whole city, 
but thru the best part of it. This pre- 
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sented a situation that the officials seem- 
ed confident that the rebel society would 
not be able to cope with. The beginning 
of operations on the Yangtse confirmed 
their belief that the Cantonese rebels had 
given up their task in the south and gone 
to other provinces to enlarge their or- 
ganization. ‘It would have been nearer 
the truth to say that the south was con- 
sidered by the rebels as already theirs. 
This is the way it was done: The 
Manchus in the city were considered 
hopeless as far as conversion was con- 
cerned, but not beyond being scared into 
surrender. They were told of the great 
strength of the Koh Ming Tong and in- 
formed that if they would lay down their 
arms they would be considered Chinese 
citizens. The Viceroy, Chang Ming Chi, 
also beyond conversion, was calmly in- 
formed of the fact that within a few 
hours’ march of Canton, tho entirely con- 
cealed from his view, lay thousands of 
troops with arms, ammunition, bombs 
and other military supplies. If he wish- 
ed to prove it this could be easily done 
by his sending a representative to make 
test of the statement, for example, that 
so many men could be brought up in a 
night at any point. He had been in- 
formed previously that certain things 
would happen, and found that there was 
no mistake about .the information. It 
was told that if the new Tatar general 
put his foot upon Cantonese soil he 
would be blown to atoms. But still be- 
lief in the word of the Koh Ming Tong 
had not become firm. So the Tatar 
general came, two days before he was 
supposed to come, on a different ship 
from the one he was declared to be on, 
unmet by Canton officials, thru a_ side 
street, and most carefully guarded. The 
people were told three times that he 
would be killed by a bomb, and yet. it 
seemed impossible. When the explosion 
occurred a dozen houses were wrecked 
and scarcely a small bit of the Manchu 
could be found. Could a Viceroy be ex- 
pected not to tremble when he was 
told that for the sake of his city 
and himself he should surrender? 
The rebels knew everything, and 
the Viceroy with his costly detec- 
tives could discover nothing. The rebels 
would actually inform the whole city of 
the date upon which certain things would 
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happen, and yet defy the authorities to 
catch them. The new army was itself 
a menace, so the Viceroy scattered them 
all over the province and effectually pre- 
vented a rising. This seemed such a 
master stroke that people said Canton 
was secure. They did not know of the 
secret armies working in the rice fields 
with their guns hid in the houses of the 
villages. The Bannermen were fright- 
ened and persuaded into being neutral 
and giving up their arms, or putting 
them out of use. They are Chinese ; why 
should they suffer for what their «n- 
cestors did for the Manchu cause? But 
the robbers seemed a factor that could 
not be dealt with. They were old war- 
riors and strong, and better fighters than 
either the government troops or the 
rebels’ untried ranks. Then the mer- 
chants and gentry and. the Seventy-two 
Gilds must be dealt with; these in times 
of peace are the real masters ‘of the citv 
in large affairs. A meeting was held and 
it was decided, thru the careful diplo- 
macy of the rebel advisers, that the city 
should not assist either the rebels or the 
government in the war-in the nofth. 
This was the same as independence. The 
Viceroy saw that, but promised that if 
the people would go on quietly with their 
work and business he would take the step 
for the sake of the province. But be- 
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fore the morning came he received a tel- 
egram from Peking calling upon him to 
hold out, and stating that the Imperial- 
ists were victorious. Then the rebels 
called out their village armies and told 
the Viceroy how many there were. And 
to add to his consternation and to the 
peace of mind of the people they made 
a bold move with reference to the rob- 
ber chiefs and their bands. They en- 
listed them all. There was promise of 
good pay if they succeeded in securing 
hold of the government and chance for 
unlimited loot if the city had to be at- 
tacked. But the latter was not neces- 
sary. The Viceroy gave in and raised 
the rebel flag. The leaders came to Can- 
ton and took over the government amid 
the rejoicing of all; The old officials . 
temporarily kept their places, with a few 
exceptions. The secret armies now came 
in for rewards and enlistment, including 
the robbers of all descriptions. The rebel 
plan was to send them to relieve Canton. 

It is a large leap from years of quiet 
toil in the dark against the established 
government to -actual hold upon the 
reins of control and the official purse- 
strings. The question upon every lip 
has become: “Can a republic stand the 
strains of ignorance and inexperience it 
finds in China today?” But the Chinese 
are a peaceful and a remarkable people. 


Canton, CHINA, 


Rough-Housing 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


RTHUR was not expecting me. 
A Naturally I thought it would be 
a pleasant surprise for a home- 
sick freshman to have his father drop in 
unannounced. His pleasure in my visit 
was Obvious enough and his surprise all 
that could be wished, but he was plainly 
displeased that I should catch him and 
his roommate and another freshman in 
the midst of a right royal rough-housing 
exercise. 
It had been so long since I had at- 
tended a rough-housing of this kind that 
I was at first a trifle upset by it, and 


probably Arthur saw my disapproving 
surprise. The session was promptly 
adjourned. I was introduced to the 
young strangers, the bed was hastily put 
to rights, the other furniture sorted out, 
and in three minutes I was going out 
with Arthur to visit the few old haunts 
and call on the few old friends that yet 
remain to me about the campus. 

As I could stop only two hours be- 
tween trains, it was a very hurried re- 
union I had with my former cronies, but 
I came away filled with a most vivid and 
unusual rejuvenescence. The sense of 
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the old days came back with peculiar 
freshness; I felt less like an intruder 
than I had ever felt since I graduated 
and went away with the grand old class 
of ’88. At first I thought this home- 
like feeling was caused wholly by hav- 
ing a son in the college, but as I mused 
over matters going out in the train I 
became thoroly convinced that it was 
my brief participation in that glorious 
rough-house that had made me feel so 
young again. 

Certainly nothing could be more char- 
acteristic of the spirit of boyhood or of 
the universal experience of college life. 
I am glad that I did not rebuke Arthur 
on this occasion. I quickly remem- 
bered the high old times Fred Coburn 
and I used to have in the same strenuous 
way—good old Fred Coburn who, with 
many other fine and manly qualities, was 
one of the most irrepressible rough- 
housers who ever smashed a chair. 

When I got to thinking of it thus, I 
easily saw how important and valuable 
is this form of exercise. College ath- 


letics, for which a great deal has been 
claimed, is confined to the few—the 


rough-house is for all. Football is 
strenuous in the extreme for a few 
weeks, after which there are ten months 
of inanition ; while the rough-house runs 
daily the year thru. Baseball and hockey 
are promoted, organized, artificial, while 
rough-housing comes as naturally to a 
bov as swimming to a tadpole. 

Being thus instinctive and universal, 
it must have some deep meaning and 
purpose; it ought to be understood and 
perhaps cultivated like other sound or- 
ganic instincts. Why should it be dis- 
continued at graduation? Just now, in 
my revulsion to the feelings of thirty 
years ago, I suspected I had been sac- 
rificing something worth while merely to 
satisfy a conventional and worthless dig- 
nity. For a moment the question arose 
in my mind of introducing the rough- 
house in my office, or of inviting com- 
panies of friends to evenings of such 
social exercise at home. 

Reflection, however, satisfied me that 
this was as unnecessary as it was inex- 
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pedient. The gentle sport of rough- 
housing had not been lost on leaving col- 
lege—it had only shifted its ground a 
bit. The whole essence of this pleasant 
game I saw to consist in the play of 
good animal spirits, engaged in a manly, 
open, equal, personal struggle. Busi- 
ness, in fact, is the man’s rough-house. 
Beside it, the exercises of Arthur and 
his co-freshmen are literally boys’ play. 
Here man meets man in an open, 
friendly and (normally) equal struggle. 
The better man wins, the poorer one 
does not necessarily lose, and both come 
off laughing and anxious for the next 
bout. See with what zest men play this 
business game. It is remarkably like a 
pillow fight: and the deeper one pene- 
trates into the spirit of the thing, the 
more remarkable is the similarity. 

Politics, too, commonly recognized to 
be a man’s sport, is merely a grown-up 
rough-house. It is a rough-and-ready, 
hand-to-hand struggle, in which no dys- 
peptic, anemic, sour and _ pessimistic 
player stands the smallest chance in the 
world. Our distinguished friend, smil- 
ing at the top of the political heap, ar- 
rived there largely by means of his 
three hundred avoirdupois of animal 
spirits. How could he have made all 
those long railway journeys without that 
capital? And our recent gubernatorial 
election in Massachusetts was decided 
absolutely on the same issues,—the man 
with the superior animal spirits winning, 
as he deserved to. Who wants to vote 
for a quiet, modest, mute man, when 
there isa lusty, husky, yelling chap drag- 
ging him all over the floor or sitting on 
his chest with a pile of pillows? 

Even in religion animal spirits are in- 
dispensable. No sour and _ pessimistic 
preacher can help anybody, and a mis- 
sionary to the heathen, unless he is good- 
natured and fat, will not please his clien- 
tele, either cooked or raw. 

I peculiarly enjoyed my little visit to 
the squalid old dormitory simply because 
I breathed for a great instant the spirit 
of a universal, elemental, human expe- 
rience. 


\MHERST, MASs, 











Curbing Cuba 


BY FORBES LINDSAY 


[Mr. Lindsay has lately returned from Cuba, and in 


view of the 


Administration’s note of warning to the 


Cuban Government this article by the author of “Cuba 
and Her People” will be read with interest.—EbD1ToR.] 


N 1903 the United States terminated 
| the occupation of Cuba which fol- 
lowed the war with Spain. The con- 

trol of the island was turned over to its 
people under what appeared to be ideal 
conditions for successful self-govern- 
ment. In 1906 a rebellion against the 
Palma Administration necessitated a re- 
sumption of American authority and a 
return of American troops. Less than 
three years ago the last of these were 
withdrawn. During the intervening 


period two or three incipient uprisings 
have been subdued by force, or allayed 
by compromise on the part of the Cuban 


Government. 

This constant unrest in a country en- 
joying a high degree of prosperity, may 
be evidence of unfitness for self-govern- 
ment on the part of the people, but it 
should not be accepted as an indication 
of a general inclination toward lawless- 
ness and disorder. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
greater part of the population have nei- 
ther active part nor serious interest in 
these political disturbances. They are 
the work of professional politicians to 
whom the possession of the administra- 
tive machinery means the opening of 
avenues for acquiring money by easy, 
and not always honorable, methods, 

In Cuba there are no political parties 
based on principles, and no more elevated 
platform than one whose main purpose 
is to secure the spoils of governmental 
control. The Miguelistas and Zayistas 
support their respective leaders on the 
promise, or in the hope, of obtaining 
office under them, and not in the least on 
account of their ability, patriotism or 
purpose. 

In the last analysis the political parties 
of Cuba resolve themselves into the “ins” 
and “outs,” neither any better nor any 


worse than the other, and all actuated 
by the same selfish motives. 

A few months ago a new element was 
introduced into the political situation by 
the organization of the Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation. The chief demand of this body 
is the discharge from Government serv- 
ice of all officeholders who had sympa- 
thized with Spain in the struggle for in- 
dependence. 

Failing to obtain the acquiescence of 
the President in their demand, the Vet- 
erans planned, and avowed their purpose, 
to march thru the island lynching the ob- 
noxious civil servants, and meting out 
similar treatment to any judge who 
might have had the courage to allow in- 
dictments to be filed against any of their 
members, 

Latterly many officers of the army and 
police have been enrolled in the associa- 
tion and have openly attended its meet- 
ings in defiance of the law prohibiting 
them from taking any part in political 
affairs. 

The radical and lawless program of 
the association is sufficient to cast the 
strongest suspicion. on its profession of 
patriotic motives, and to raise the as- 
sumption that its true purpose is precise- 
ly the same as that of the other political 
parties. Nevertheless, the Veterans’ 
movement is a serious one, It has gained 
great strength numerically and by reason 
of the inclusion of leaders of all parties. 
A realization of its power to subvert the 
Government, and probably a knowledge 
of its intention to do so, led to the recent 
threat of United States intervention. 

The note of warning from Secretary 
Knox created consternation in Havana, 
but the Veterans received it in a defiant 
attitude. General Nunez, their leader. 
is reported to have declared that they 
“will fight to the death” in opposition to 
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the reocepation by the United States of 
the island. 

The alliance of antagonistic political 
parties for the purpose of withstanding 
the Veterans might have a repressive ef- 
fect at the polls, but few believe that the 
latter will await the issue of the election, 
which will not take place until Decem- 
ber. 

Among those most conversant with 
conditions in Cuba it is confidently be- 
lieved that if the Stars and Stripes are 
again hoisted over the Government build- 
ings in Havana they will never be re- 
moved. It is certain that the strongest 
pressure will be brought to bear upon 
the United States Administration to se- 
cure annexation. The foreign interests, 
which own 85 per cent. of the property 
in Cuba, are as a unit in favor of annex- 
ation. Among the better element of the 
natives a similar sentiment is widely en- 
tertained. The peasant is indifferent, but 
would welcome any change that should 
promise improvement in his physical 
condition. 
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Indeed, the chief opposition to annexa- 
tion would arise in the United States, 
Congress would not readily consent to a 
repudiation of our oft-repeated promise 
to maintain Cuba’s independence. The 
cane growers of Louisiana and the beet 
raisers of our Western States would nat- 
urally oppose a step which would bring 
them into free competition with Cuba’s 
sugar. Our tobacco and fruit interests 
would be moved to antagonism on simi- 
lar grounds. And it is doubtful whether 
our people at large would iook with com- 
plaisance on the addition of a Territory 
populated entirely by persons professing 
the same religion and speaking a foreign 
language. 

On the other hand, how long will the 
taxpayers of the United States submit to 
our costly and troublesome police super- 
vision of Cuba? It seems probable that 
another intervention will give rise to a 
demand for the establishment of some 
form of closer protectorate, with a con- 
stant influence over the political affairs 
of the island. 


New York City. 


Song of the Street-Sweeper 


BY RICHARD M. HUNT 


O ai’ me the silent night-time and gi’ me the 
empty way, 
When the dark is deep an’ the folks asleep 
That throngs the streets by day— 
That throngs the streets by day, 
An’ raises the dust that’s gray: 
But I sing a song as I sweeps along, 
An’ clears their dust away. 


For I am the city sweeper, an’ I sweeps the 
pavements bare, 
In the night-time hush, wi’ 
brush, 
That’s drawed by me trusty pair— 
That’s drawed by me trusty pair, 
On the streets that’s dark and bare: 
An’ I sing a song as I sweeps along, 
An’ cleans the dust what's there. 


me whirling 


Most folks is folks 0’ the day-time an’ raises 
their dirt o’ days, ; 

But when night is come an’ the folks is home, 
I’m a-sweeping the dust they raise— 
A-sweeping the dust they raise, 

In the chilly, stilly ways: 

An’ I sing a song as I sweeps along, 

An’ clears the dust they raise. 


When the sky gets pale to the East’ard an’ 
the damp o’ the mawn creeps on, 
I hoist me broom an’ turn toward home, 
While folks o’ the day sleep on— 
While folks o’ the day sleep on, 
In the still o’ the early morn: 
An’ I sing me song as I sweeps along 
On the way to me home in the dawn. 


WINCHESTER, Mass, 














stellar universe.—ED1TorR.] 





Star Drift 


BY MARY PROCTOR 


[Miss Proctor is the daughter of the distinguished astronomer, 
R. A. Proctor, and a popular lecturer on astronomical topics. In 
this article she explains the new theories of the constitution of the 




















drifting to and fro across the 

depths of space, is now a well 
established fact. Nevertheless, even the 
nearest stars are so far away from the 
earth that their motions during an entire 
year, or even during a century, as indi- 
cated by their displacements on the sky, 
are quite imperceptible. If Hipparchus 
or Ptolemy should come to life again 


“ ‘HAT the stars are all in motion, 


and view the heavens, they would not 
find any change, recognizable by them, to 
have taken place in the relative positions 
of the stars during the past two thousand 


years. Had they been exact observers 
they might notice a slight change in the 
position of Arcturus, which has been 
moving ever since their time at the rate 
of probably more than eighty miles per 
second—possibly twice as much. Gen- 
erally, however, the motion of a star is 
much smaller, ranging from an imper- 
ceptible quantity up to fifty miles a sec- 
ond. 

Powerful means of measurement are 
required for the detection of the star 
motions. The majority of the stars visi- 
ble, even in a small telescope, do not yield 
to these means of accurate measurement. 
When it comes to detecting peculiarities 
in these motions, the most accurate meas- 
urements over a long period, repeated 
hundreds and even thousands of times, 
are required. It was not until 1750 that 
the measurements -by Bradley, the As- 
tronomer Royal of England, became pre- 
cise enough to be of much use in solving 
the problems presented by even the near- 
est portions of the stellar universe. For 


the great majority of stars, their speed 
tho really enormous, some of them mov- 
ing at an average rate of about twenty 
miles per second, the motions do not be- 
come surely recognizable in their dis- 
placements upon the sky within less than 
a century. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years ac- 
tivity in making these measurements, and 
in studying the meaning of their pecu- 
liarities, has received an impetus such as 
this branch of astronomy has never hith- 
erto known. An active part in these re- 
searches has been taken by nearly a score 
of able and industrious investigators, and 
the work has been shared on an extensive 
scale and with great zeal and effect by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
in its Department of Meridian Astrome- 
try both before and after its formal estab- 
lishment six years ago. This department 
is located at the Dudley Observatory, at 
Albany, N. Y., in charge of Prof. Lewis 
Boss, who was one of the pioneers in the 
modern development of this branch of 
astronomy. 

The first great work accomplished by 
the department newly established by the 
Carnegie Institution was the completion 
of the great catalog of the positions and 
motions of 6,188 stars, including all that 
are visible to the naked eye in the entire 
sky from the North to the South Pole of 
the heavens. This work was completed 
and the results were published by the In- 
stitution two years ago. It became at 
once an authority upon the proper mo- 
tions of the stars as exhibited upon the 
face of the sky. The motions of these 
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stars were calculated on the basis of all 
the precise measurements that have been 
made during the history of exact astron- 
omy from 1750 down to the present time. 

As soon as his catalog was completed, 
Professor Boss and other astronomers at 
once began the task of studying these 
motions to find out their systematic pecu- 
liarities. By this means a rare oppor- 
tunity was offered for making an accurate 
and authoritative determination of the 
various tendencies of these motions, and 
their meaning. Thus, a new and far 
more reliable determination of the mo- 
tion of the sun in space was made possi- 
ble, by which it was shown from the com- 
putations of Professor Boss that the sun, 
carrying the earth and all the other plan- 
ets with it, is moving at the rate of about 
twelve miles per second toward a point 
about eight degrees west and four de- 
grees south of Vega, or Alpha Lyrae. 

The already limited but imperfectly 
established acceleration of the motions 
of the stars in space was thoroly proved 
and firmly established. Taking into con- 
sideration the apparent motion of the 
stars, due to the motion of the sun, it was 
discovered that the actual motions of the 
stars were shown to be directed toward 
a point in the Milky Way where it tra- 
verses the constellation Orion, as well as 
toward the point in the sky exactly op- 
posite. ; 

That the sun was drifting among the 
stars was first suspected by Sir William 
Herschel, and the rough guess he made 
at the direction in which it is going now 
proves to be surprisingly good. Not 
much real progress was effected in the 
solution of this problem during the next 
fifty years; and in perfecting this knowl- 
edge the gain was very slow for fifty 
years more, until about twenty years ago, 
in the controversy over methods of com- 
putation, some extremely critical astron- 
omers began to express doubts as to 
whether it is possible to assert with con- 
fidence whether the sun moves at all in a 
way that can be definitely stated. It is 
only during the last ten or fifteen years 
that, beyond asserting the sun’s motion, 
any important further generalization of 
the laws of stellar motions could be 
stated’ with any degree of confidence. 

Tt has long been thought that some of 
the stars have a tendency to move in re- 


stricted groups, having approximately 
parallel directions and equal velocities. 
An opportunity to prove this mathemat- 
ically occurred to Professor Boss three 
years ago in relation to a group of forty- 
one identified stars in the constellation 
Taurus. This group is already known 
to contain many more stars, for which 
the motions cannot yet be calculated with 
sufficient precision to rank them with the 
forty-one stars of the General Catalog 
upon whose motions the discovery was 
founded. This group is found to be 
moving toward a point in the constella- 
tion Orion with an average velocity of 
about twenty-eight miles per second, and 
in closely parallel lines. 

Since that time Mr. Benjamin Boss, 
one of his assistants, has found that 
twelve stars of very large proper-motion, 
scattered all over the sky, are moving at 
the rate of about sixty miles per second 
toward a point in the sky near that to- 
ward which the Taurus group is moving. 
In this case the velocity with which each 
star is moving toward or away from the 
sun is known from spectroscopic meas- 
urements for more than half the entire 
number, and for the majority of them the 
parallax is known from individual meas- 
urements, several times repeated by more 
than one observer for a part of them. 
Other groups have been discovered of 
which. the particulars are not yet fully 
worked out. 

Dr. Hertzsprung has perfected our 
knowledge of the well-known Ursa Ma- 
jor group, first pointed out by the 
writer’s father, the late Richard A. Proc- 
tor, more than thirty years ago. In his 
book, “Pleasant Ways in Science,” he 
wrote with reference to the discovery of 
what he termed star-drift: 


“In catalogs it is not easy to recognize any 
instance of community of motion which mav 
exist among the stars, owing to the method 
in which the stars are arranged. What is 
wanted in this case is the adoption of a plan 
by which such relations may be rendered ob- 
vious to the eye. The plan I adopted was to 
attach to each star in my maps a small ar- 
row, indicating the amount and direction of 
the star’s apparent motion in 36,000 years 
(the time-interval being purposely lengthened, 
as otherwise most of the arrows would have 
been too small to be recognized). When this 
was done, several well-marked instances of 
community of motion could immediately be 
recognized 

“Thus the stars in the constellation of 
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Ursa Major, and neighboring stars in Draco, 
exhibit two well-marked directions of drift. 
Then there are other instances of star-driit 
where, tho two directions of motion are not 
intermixed, the drifting nature of the motion 
is not at once recognized, because of the va- 
rious distances at which the associated stars 
lie from the eye. A case of this kind is to be 
met with in the stars forming the constellation 
Taurus. . . . Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance of star-drift is that observed in the 
constellations Gemini and Cancer. Here the 
stars seem to set bodily toward the neighbor- 
ing part of the Milky Way. The general 
drift in that direction is too marked, and af- 
fects too many stars, to be regarded as by any 
possibility referable to accidental coincidence.” 

When these theories of star-drift were 
subjected to the crucial test of spectro- 
scopic analysis by Huggins and others, 
they were amply confirmed. But the re- 
cent work of Professor Boss in the De- 
partment of Meridian Astrometry of the 
Carnegie Institution, with regard to two 
investigations completed in the year 
1911, has added a chapter of deep and 
unusual interest, possessing as well an 
element of novelty, to our knowledge of 
the average velocity of the stars. He 
has found that the newest stars, as indi- 
cated by their spectra, in which the lines 
of helium (a degraded product of radio- 
activity) are strongly marked, move 
more slowly on the average than any 
other class of stars, all of which are sup- 
posed on good grounds to be older than 
this. Their average velocity is about 
seven and a half miles a second, and they 
might be termed as forming part of the 
kindergarten department of starland. 
The next older type of stars known as 
Class “A,” whose spectra are rich in hy- 
drogen lines, and of which. Sirius is an 
example, move much faster, or at the 
rate of about twelve and one-half miles 
a second. As the stars reach a type ap- 
proximating that of our sun in physical 
condition their velocities increase until 
they settle down to an average velocity 
of about twenty miles per second. From 
this point the average velocity does not 
seem to increase, as if those older bodies 
had reached a physical state on which 
the hidden force which had acted upon 
them thruout their earlier development 
had ceased to act. With advanced age, 
their enthusiasm, as it were, had sub- 
sided and they are apparently content to 
pursue their way without further accel- 
eration of speed. 
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Fortunately, the workers with spectro- 
scopes had accumulated measurements of 
the rates at which the stars in these sev- 
eral classes were moving, and Professor 
Frost of the Yerkes Observatory was the 
first to get a hint of the comparatively 
slow motion of the helium stars, nine 
years ago. Professor Campbell of the 
Lick Observatory had accumulated more 
measurements of the motions of the stars 
toward or away from the sun than the 
results obtained by all the other astrono- 
mers in the world put together. 

Almost simultaneously with the re- 
searches of Professor Boss on the in- 
crease of velocity with the age of the 
star, Professor Campbell arranged in 
classes according to age his measures of 
“radial” velocities of over one thousand 
stars which he had accumulated during 
the past fifteen years. This also results 
in showing the accelerated speed of a 
star with age. They agree almost ex- 


actly with those obtained by Professor 
Boss in an entirely different way, that is, 
from an element of the proper motions. 
Accordingly, this wonderful fact, that up 


to a certain limit the older a star is the 
faster it moves, may be regarded as 
proved. The usual period of doubt and 
controversy, which is as a rule the: fate 
of new discoveries of great importance, 
will not be necessary, because the fact 
has been detected and proved by two to- 
tally independent methods agreeing ad- 
mirably in their results. 

It will be a rather more difficult mat- 
ter, however, to find the real explanation 
as to the physical cause which accounts 
for the astounding fact of the accelera- 
tion of stellar velocities according to the 
age of the respective classes of stars. 
According to the hypothesis of Professor 
Boss, when the stars are evolved from 
nebulous matter, vast electro-magnetic 
forces are at the same time generated, 
and these mutually act as_ repulsive 
forces dispersing the newly formed stars 
in all directions. Similar forces gener- 
ated in the sun act in the same way in re- 
pelling matter contained in the tails of 
comets, and differently according to the 
probable molecular structure of the dif- 
ferent types of the tails, as has been 
mathematically proved. There is every 
reason to believe that when the new 
stars are formed they are in a gaseous 
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condition, with the nebulous tendrils still 
clinging around them. The molecules 
contained in them are exceedingly mi- 
nute, and upon such a body lines of mag- 
netic force would act most powerfully, 
as has already been shown. As the body 
develops, it is quite certain that its mo- 
lecular structure radically changes. The 
molecules will become larger, and in con- 
sequence, the lines of electro-magnetic 
force or something analogous, will be- 
come relatively more feeble. On a body 
like the sun it is probable that this action 
would become practically insensible. 

At the Scientific Congress of the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904; Professor 
Kapteyn propounded his well known 
hypothesis, that the universe of stars 
does not constitute a single system, but 
is composed of two giant streams of 
stars intermingling and drifting general- 
ly in opposite directions. About three 
years later Professor Schwarzschild, then 
of Géttingen, Germany, now director of 
the great astrophysical observatory at 
Potsdam, near Berlin, put forward his 
still little known hypothesis, that the an- 
pearances produced by Kapteyn’s “two- 
stream” hypothesis might be equally ac- 
counted for by supposing that the proper 
motions of the stars could be graphically 
represented by football-like figures or 
ellipsoids, of which the long axis points 
toward the constellation Orion, and the 
shorter axes are only about one-half the 
length of the long one. 

Professor Boss took up these questions 
last year with a view to putting the mat- 
ter into more definite and acceptable 
shape. He found that he had first to 
study the acceleration of stellar motion 
before he could satisfactorily consider 
the problem regarding the tendency of 
stellar motions toward or away from a 
particular point in the sky. The out- 
come of his computations is that stars 
moving toward the constellation Orion 
are, on the average, moving faster than 
those moving at right angles to that di- 
rection, by a percentage of from 50 to 
75. There is no doubt whatever as to 
the general fact, but further details must 
be worked out before research on this 
problem can be materially slackened. 
This phenomenon could be accounted 
for, if the universe is a gigantic magnet 
with its poles situated in Orion and the 
point opposite. 
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This phenomenon seems to be closely 
associated with that already described 
relative to the acceleration of stellar mo- 
tions, and it can be explained in an en- 
tirely analogous way. According to 
Professor Boss, if we suppose that the 
stellar universe is a gigantic magnet like 
the earth and the sun, it will follow that 
the greatest effect upon the motions will 
be along the lines of force extending 
from one pole to another, always asso- 
ciated with a magnet. A close study of 
the possible effect of accumulated attrac- 
tion of gravitation in the universe seems 
to fail, both because such attractions are 
too much dispersed, for they do not offer 
any evidence yet recognized of prepon- 
derant concentration of matter anywhere 
in the stellar universe sufficient to domi- 
nate the dispersed attractions; and next, 
because whatever force acts to produce 
accelerated motions in the stars it acts 
differently on bodies according to their 
respective physical conditions. Gravita- 
tion acts upon all matter alike, in pro- 
portion to mass; but the action of elec- 
tro-magnetism is known theoretically and 
practically to vary according to the phy- 
sical condition of matter acted upon. 

For instance, it is the great law of 
gravitation pervading the universe which 
causes the double stars to swing around 
their common center of gravity, but as 
the action varies in inverse ratio to the 
square of the distance, it must necessari- 
ly be very feeble between stars separated 
by enormous distances from each other. 
The outcome of his computations con- 
vinces Professor Boss of the essential 
unity of the stellar universe, a repre- 
sentation consistent in its various parts. 
He finds that the hypothesis that the 
stellar universe consists of two streams 
comes from the fact that the stellar mo- 
tion has a tendency from 50 to 75 per 
cent, greater when drifting toward the 
constellation Orion than when at right 
angles to that direction. There is now 
no doubt whatever as to the general fact ; 
but a very much larger accumulation of 
observations, and much more labor on 
details, are required before this subject 
may be considered as fairly worked out. 

To this end the project of the Depart- 
ment of Meridian Astrometry for ex- 
tensive observations of stars in the 
southern hemisphere will prove useful. 
Such an expedition was sent out three 
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years ago from the Dudley Observatory, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, and under the 
direction of its Department of Meridian 
Astrometry. A branch observatory was 
established in San Luis in the Argentine 
Republic in 1908, and was ready to begin 
the required observations in March, 
1909. For nearly two years a staff of 
from seven to ten observers turned night 
into day, and accumulated 87,000 merid- 
ian observations of precision, thus com- 
pleting the program. This is by far the 
greatest tour de force in meridian ob- 
servation ever accomplished, and it only 
became possible thru the great energy of 
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the observers, as well as the large num- 
ber of clear nights in the Andean plateau 
upon which San Luis is situated. There 
proved to be 280 nights each year that 
were either absolutely clear or so nearly 
so as to permit of nearly uninterrupted 
measurements. Professor Boss says: 

“When this vast accumulation of measure- 
ments shall have been run thru the depart- 
ment’s computing mill at Albany, and the re- 
sults appear in final form, as perfected mea- 
surements, the study of stellar motions and 
their meanings will have experienced an ex- 
tremely important accession of new material 
in exact observations relating to that portion 
of the sky where such results are most need- 
ed.” 


New York City, 


Ireland to Be Saved by Intellect 


BY JOHN BUTLER YEATS, R. H. A. 


{Our contributor is a well-known Irish painter, a member of the Royal Hibernian Acad- 


emy, and father of the poet, W. B. Yeats. 


For three years he has been a resident of New 


York City, a quiet observer of life in the new metropolis, in which ne takes a youthful joy, but 
not forgetful of his own country and its differences from the rest of the world. This essay, 
written by one who thinks it more important to consider how to live than to study how to 
make a living, will be read with especial interest at the moment when the Abbey Theater 
players, from Dublin, are presenting in America the plays of his son, Lady Gregory, the late 


John M. Synge and others.—Ep1rTor.] 


RELAND is to be rescued neither by 
Belfast nor by England, neither by 


priest nor by parson, but by its 
artists. 

In my experience when Irishmen meet 
together to talk about the future of the 
Irish nation, they invariably, some time 
or other in the discussion, make allusion 


to the question of race. This is unphilo- 
sophical. Irish, English and Scotch are 
so close!v akin that race is a very small 
circumstance—only one among a thou- 
sand others. I would say, however, that, 
as between England and Ireland, the 
quick abound among us, and among 
them the slow. If a young man is dissi- 
pated, or working for an examination in 
Ireland, he will go as hard as he can, 
working many hours a day, and his 
friends will ask him could he not go 
faster.. In England his friends would 
ask was he not going too fast, and 
whether life lived at such a rate was 
worth living at all. In England the 


pacemaker travels slowly, and for that 
reason, perhaps, it is always well to place 
an Irishman in command, with an Eng- 
lishman subordinate, since he has more 
dash, more magnetism, a quicker initia- 
tive. On the other hand, the English- 
man, both in his public and private life, 


-has more good nature; he will forgive 


many times, while the Irishman will 
hardly forgive once. Edmund Burke, 
alluding to the English, spoke of the 
“good nature of that ancient people.” 
With us, let a public leader fall out of 
favor and he is lost forever. 

We Irish are a healthy people. We 
have not brought up generations of chil- 
dren in the awful conditions of the 
manufacturing towns of prosperous 
England—the weak hair, the bandy legs, 
the physical droop, that stamp so many 
poor Englishmen today, we have es- 
caped. We are, of course, out at the 
elbows, and little regarded in the world’s 
esteem, but our eyes are bright; our 
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limbs clean and straight, and our voices 
musical. Even as far back as 1770 
Matthew Young was surprised to’ find 
the poor Irish children were healthier 
and better fed than the children of the 
English poor. 

Besides all this, we are, or, at least, 
the best of us are, a peasant nation, I 
have long believed with Davitt that peas- 
ants are the true aristocracy. An old 
peasant sitting by his cabin door in the 
evening in the blaze of the setting sun 
and telling you of his life—can any duke 
of the land equal him in tenderness and 
humor, in wisdom and personal dignity ? 
It is only great poets who can talk with 
such men on equal terms. An old peas- 
ant woman in Sligo said to my son: “I 
look at the mountain and think of the 
goodness of God.” 

The Scotch were a peasant nation and 
to this day their best men ‘come from 
peasant stock, but Scotland chose ambi- 
tion for her guide, producing professors, 
writers, teachers, travelers and _ states- 
men—mighty men; and she has given 
lessons in thrift, economy of méans to 
an end, earnest purpose and self-control. 
But, after all, she has only preached and 
practised “the gospel of getting on,” re- 
garding life very much as a huge com- 
petitive system in which she was re- 
solved to take first prize. 

I would reserve for Ireland a higher 
destiny: to solve the question how to 
make human life a sphere of happiness. 

Consider the Irish home. Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett says that the Irish people 
have not the feeling for home that Eng- 
lish people have. To any one who 


knows the facts these are idle, foolish | 


and vaunting words. I find in the 
Irish home hospitality, good manners, 
delight in conversation, and a sense of 
equality between man and man such 
as is scarcely known in the highest 
social circles in England. I find that, 
altho there is little to eat and to 
drink, there is plenty to talk about. 
I find also that Irish imaginations are 
filled with a folk lore which has flowed 
to them from every mountain and 
stream and valley, to which the Catholic 
Church has added its own august folk 
lore and gracious imagery; all of which 
proves that tho these people may be out 
of date and very unfashionable indeed, 
yet they live, where artists and poets 
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have ever lived, on the high plane of 
intellectual happiness. 

Contrast with this the home of the 
English workingman. Folk lore and the 
ballads of ancient times long abolished, 
and their place taken by the catechism, 
while the parent clothes himself in the 
terrors of the law so effectually that 
his children may have the greatest re- 
spect for the Protestant doctrine of 
truth-telling, that none of ,them have 
the courage to practise, when he him- 
self, as Mill testified, is so scared 
with the conditions of life that he has 
become a confirmed liar. The Irish chil- 
dren may not have a very great respect 
for truth in the abstract, but when they 
lie it is out of the superfluity and naugh- 
tiness of their minds, not because they 
are afraid. 

An Englishman once told me that the 
reason the English make such good colo- 
nists is that they never suffer from 
homesickness. How could they suffer 
from homesickness? Not allowed to en- 
joy himself, the Englishman puts his 
money into works of ostentation. The 
struggling clerk lives in a house where 
the rent is beyond his means, and the 
artisan adorns his front parlor with 
gaudy pictures, a cheap piano, anda well- 
swept carpet. The artisan’s wife asks 
her friends to come and see her front 
parlor; her hospitality goes no further. 
Show is the only object of the room, or 
of the piano, which no one knows how 
to play. These people are vain of their 
home as a jailer might be. The English- 
man is vain about his home, not fond of 
it. He is vain as a jailer might be of 
his well-swept, up-to-date dungeons, but 
this is not for one moment to be con- 
fused with the feelings which pursue the 
Irishman across the stormy seas and in 
all lands. Has it not been complained 
that the Irish exiles here in America 
have kept themselves poor and backward 
sending money to the home they are not 
supposed to value? This is the kind of 
fact absolutely hidden from the eyes of 
the Sir Horace Plunketts. 

If the Englishman’s idea is ostenta- 
tion, and the Scotchman’s idea is to 
win some sort of social pre-eminence, 
the Irishman, the true Irishman, does 
not want to get on and does not value 
well-being; he desires to save his soul, 
for he is an Adam who has not quite 
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forgotten his Eden. In the past he has 
not been allowed to “get on,” and so per- 
force he has learned to suck out of life 
its inner sweetness. There is no man 
who lives in closer intimacy with nature 
and life. 

Saving one’s soul is an evil phrase and 
smells sourly of Nonconformist circles, 
but the Irishman would also save his 
soul, not by starving it, which is the 
Protestant idea, but by feeding it full 
and banqueting it on happiness—above 
all, on the happiness to be found in affec- 
tion between human beings, wife and 
children and friends, and in all the fugi- 
tive delights of human intercourse. 

My proposal, therefore, is this, that in 
Ireland we change nothing, only, where- 
as now men go about in rags, I would 
clothe them in purple and fine linen, and 
in place of smoky cabins I would give 
them palaces; these garments and these 
palaces to be made out of the cheapest 
material, to wit: the finest thoughts of 
the understanding and the finest feelings 
of the heart. 

In prosperous and farnous England I 
would alter everything—alter ideals, de- 
nounce hopes, and show Englishmen that 


they are worshipping evil where they 
think they are worshipping good. I 
would shut the factories and J] would 
shut also the churches, the chapels and 


the schools. In short, I would pull 
down the whole edifice. 

In Ireland I would change nothing, or 
almost nothing. These men and women 
in their stony fields, these people in rags 
with their beautiful dreamy eyes and 
their hands without purpose, as I myself 
have seen them in Galway and else- 
where; the villages spreading in the sun- 
shine beside streams which commerce 
has not yet polluted. This nation indeed 
lies asleep and awaits the magician. 

Sir Horace Plunkett and all those dig- 
nified statesmen and patriots say the 
magician which is to awaken the sleeper 
is the English capitalist. I say it must 
not be and cannot be the English capi- 
talist for where he comes he sets up hell. 

To stay in an English manufacturing 
town is to believe in hell, for here it is. 
To sit round the turf. fire in an Trish 
cabin is to believe in heaven, since here 
is some shadow of it. The playwright 
Synge told me (and he tried it for 
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years) that he would rather live in an 
fiish cabin than in a_ well-appointed 
hotel. 

America is a new country; this is a 
fact I never allow myself to forget. The 
thought of it is to me a continual re- 
freshment. In Europe people look to 
the past for warning and precept and 
counsels of caution; you look to the 
future. There is here an intellectual 
hospitality beyond everything in my ex- 
perience. In my country a man with 
new ideas is laughed at and insulted and 
the door is shut in his face. Here both 
the door and the windows are wide open, 
so that he may enter as a guest, or, if 
he prefers it, may climb in an innocent 
burglar. It is to you, therefore, I would 
bring this strange new doctrine that the 
ills of life are not to be cured by divid- 
ing up wealth, as the Socialist vainly 
imagines, but that all the poor Irish need 
is education. 

Only bear in mind it must be true edu- 
cation. 

My idea of education then is of some- 
thing that will assist him in becoming 
more and more himself, and this would 
be to train him deeply in the philosophy 
and technique of happiness. Nor is this 
proposal as vague as it seems. 

All over the land I would build col- 
leges and schools, and in every college 
and school I would place good musi- 
cians, good painters, and to fire the men 
of action there should be good orators. 
Above all, there should be many teachers 
who would teach how to love and rever- 
ence the search for truth. In my col- 
leges it would be a crime to let any 
human faculty go to waste, since the 


search for truth and happiness needs all 


our faculties and all our energies. 

I have exprest my abhorrence of the 
Nonconformist conscience and of the 
kind of national success which it has 
built up, and it is my belief that that 
success and the eloquent people who 
have lived by praising it, both in prose 
and verse, will pass away and be forgot- 
ten—forgotten as we forget a bad dream 
—yet there is one period of English his- 
tory that will keep alive forever the 
greatness of England and the glory of 
human nature: that was when Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries lived. 

Now it will perhaps amuse you and 
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excite your incredulity if 1 say that the 
present period in Ireland seems to me 
to somewhat resemble that great age. 

In the first place we are an idle people, 
much given to conversation, and you 
cannot read much in the literature and 
the plays which mirror that age without 
feeling that they also were an idle peo- 
ple much given to conversation. 

In Shakespeare’s time there was such 
an abundance of idleness that if there 
had not also been a great deal of love- 
making, and a great deal of quarreling, 
and much debating on the joy and pain 
and all the mystery of life in endless 
conversation, and much theater-going, 
time would have hung heavy on their 
hands. 

These people gave themselves to 
amusement; that was the serious busi- 
ness of life, and it was sought in art for 
art’s sake, and talk for talk’s sake, and 
life for life’s sake; therefore, if we leave 
out the avaricious and ambitious people 
of Belfast, I am entitled to say that we 
Irish in all our ranks and grades are 
very much as the English people were 
when England was called “Merrie Eng- 
land.” 

There is yet another resemblance—the 
Elizabethan intellect was trained by the 
Catholic Church. Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, when they reason, rea- 
son with themselves, and we catch their 
meaning by a kind of attentive listening. 
The poets trained in Protestantism when 
they reason direct all their arguments 
away from themselves, in order to im- 
press and influence other people. This 
to my mind is the very essence of prose, 
and prose in its most aggressive form, 
namely, preaching. Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing, even Shelley, have their vice of 
preaching, and if Keats escapes it, it is 
because he has formed himself upon 
Elizabethan models. The English seri- 
ousness and solemnity is simply this vice 
of preaching exprest physiognomically, 
and in every move and gesture. An 
Irishman, even if he tried to preach, 
could not look the part; shame would 
overcome him. The Englishman can 
look the part to perfection, but that was 
not the kind of Englishman that crowd- 
ed into Shakespeare’s theater and went 
the pace when England was ‘Merrie 
England.” 
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In these three particulars the Irish 
intellect stands shoulder to shoulder 
with the intellect of England when she 
was at her best—idleness, endless con- 
versation, and a training by the Catholic 
Church. 

Here.the resemblance stops and a vast 
gulf separates us from them. Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries discussed 
all the problems of mysterious life with 
an intellect absolutely free, absolutely 
fearless, absolutely sincere. At times 
they would enter into the innermost 
shrine, and when they did so allowed no 
priest or magistrate to project his 
shadow. The idleness of these men was 
the idleness of Socrates and his contem- 
poraries. It was like our idleness in 
that it was full of witty jests, while 
tending toward no definite or practical 
results; but thru it all the time there 
ran a thrill of intellectual enthusiasm 
and intellectual curiosity, and, if we may 
say sO, a continual amusement. 

For one short, blissful moment in her 
history the English intellect found for 
itself the intoxication of truth. The 
Renaissance touched her and all the 
springs were opened and the national 
mind became full and brimmed over in 
drama, and song, and gayety, and talk, 
and glorious speculation. Englishmen 
became poets and artists and England 
overtopped the world and her name was 
written in fire. 

Ever since she has fallen into the 
slow death—Protestantism, commercial- 
ism and Puritanism—and for “Merrie 
England,” for poetical England, we 
have imperial, dividend-devouring Eng- 
land, abroad “walloping niggers” and at 
home living the life we know. 

In Ireland we have got the idleness, 
and we have got the conversation, and 
we have learned from the Catholic 
Church how to make the intellect the 
instrumént of its own happiness by all 
the arts of self-communion, self-exam- 
ination and self-renunciation. But who 
will teach us to love truth for its own 
sake, who will infect us with the intoxi- 
cation of truth? 

My cure for “the woes” of Ireland is 
freedom of thought and the intoxication 
of truth, and my gift to her would be an 
unshackled intellect: as you have it here 
in America. 


New Yor«x City. 
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NE of the somewhat startling 
facts disclosed by the present 


Census is that only 53.8 per cent. 
of our population are native whites of 
native parentage. Writing about sev- 
enty-five years ago concerning society in 
America, Harriet Martineau said: ‘The 
New England States may pride them- 
selves on their population being homo- 
geneous while that of other States is 
mongrel. It is well that stability should 
thus have been temporarily provided for 
in one part of the Union, which should, 
for the season, be the acknowledged su- 
perior over the rest; but, this purpose of 
the arrangement having been fulfilled, 
New England may perhaps hereafter ad- 
mit, what some others see already, that. 
if she inherits many of the virtues of the 
Pilgrims, she requires fortifying in oth- 
ers; and that a larger reinforcement 
from other races would help her to 
throw off the burden of their inherited 
faults.” Many New England families 
are justly proud of their colonial ancestry 
and yet at present in these same New 
England States less than 40 per cent. of 


the population are of native stock. The 
accompanying map shows the propor- 
tion of the population of the different 
States which are of foreign stock. This 
term applies to those persons who were 
themselves or whose parents were born 
in a foreign country. There-are eight 
States in which less than 5 per cent. of 
the population are of foreign stock and 
all of these are in the old South. . There 
are thirteen States in which more than 
half of the population are of foreign 
stock, and all of these with the possible 
exception of Utah are Northern States. 
In fact all of the Northern States except 
Missouri and Indiana have more than 
one-fourth of their population of foreign 
extraction. In 1870 only about one- 
fourth of the population of the United 
States were of foreign stock, while in 
1910 the proportion for the country as a 
whole had increased to over 35 per cent. 
The proportion of foreign born has in- 
creased from 9.7 per cent. in 1850 to 14.5 
per cent. in 1910. Assimilation is still a 
problem in this country. 


New Haven, Conn. 





More Slavery at the South 


BY A NEGRO NURSE 


{The following thrilling story was obtained by a representative of THe INDEPENDENT 


specially commissioned to gather the facts. 


AM a negro woman, and I was born 
| and reared in the South. I am 
now past forty years of age and am 
the mother of three children. My hus- 
band died nearly fifteen years ago, after 
we had been married about five years. 
For more than thirty years—or since I 
was ten years old—I have been a serv- 
ant in one capacity or another in white 
families in a thriving Southern city, 
which has at present a population of 
more than 50,000. In my early years I 
was at first what might be called a 
“house-girl,” or, better, a “house-boy.” 
I used to answer the doorbell, sweep the 
yard, go on errands and do odd jobs. 
Later on I became a chambermaid and 
performed the usual duties ‘of such a 
servant in a home. Still later I was 
graduated into a cook, in which position 
I served at different times for nearly 
eight years in all. During the last ten 
years I have been a nurse. I have 
worked for only four different families 
during all these thirty years. But, be- 
longing to the servant class, which is the 
majority class among my race at the 
South, and associating only with serv- 
ants, I have been able to become inti- 
mately acquainted not only with the lives 
of hundreds of household servants, but 
also with the lives of their employers. 
I can, therefore, speak with authority on 
the so-called servant question; and what 
I say is said out of an experience which 
covers many years. 

To begin with, then, I should say that 
more than two-thirds of the negroes of 
the town where I live are menial serv- 
ants of one kind or another, and besides 
that more than two-thirds of the negro 
women here, whether married or single, 
are compelled to work for a living,—as 
nurses, cooks, washerwomen, chamber- 
maids, seamstresses, hucksters, jani- 
tresses, and the like. I will say, also, 
that the condition of this vast host of 
poor colored people is just as bad as, if 
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The reporting is, 
tive’s, but the facts are those given by the nurse.—EpiTor.] 


of course, our representa- 


‘not worse than, it was during the days 


of slavery. Tho today we are enjoying 
nominal freedom, we are literally slaves. 
And, not to generalize, I will give you a 
sketch of the work I have to do—and 
I’m only éne of many. 

I frequently work from fourteen to 
sixteen hours a day. I am compelled 
by my contract, which is oral only, to 
sleep in the house. I am allowed to go 
home to my own children, the oldest of 
whom is a girl of 18 years, only once in 
two weeks, every other Sunday afternoon 
—even then I’m not permitted to stay all 
night. I not only have to nurse a lit- 
tle white child, now eleven months oid, 
but I have to act as playmate or 


“handy-andy,” not to say governess, to 
three other children in the home, the 


oldest of whom is only nine years of 
age. I wash and dress the baby two or 
three times each day; I give it its meals, 
mainly from a bottle; I have to put it to 
bed each night; and, in addition, I have 
to get up and attend to its every call be- 
tween midnight and morning. If the 
baby falls to sleep during the day, as it 
has been trained to do every day about 
eleven o'clock, I am not permitted to rest. 
It’s “Mammy, do this,” or “Mammy, 
do that,” or “Mammy, do the other,” 
from my mistress, all the time. So it is 
not strange to see “Mammy” watering 
the lawn in front with the garden hose, 
sweeping the sidewalk, mopping the 
porch and halls, dusting around the 
house, helping the cook, or darning 
stockings. Not only so, but I have to 
put the other three children to bed each 
night as well as the baby, and I have 
to wash them and dress them each morn- 
ing. I don’t know what it is to go to 
church; I don’t know what it is to go to 
a lecture or entertainment or anything 
of the kind; I live a treadmill life; 
and I see my own children only when 
they happen to see me on the streets 
when I am out with the children, or 
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when my children come to the “yard” 
to see me, which isn’t often, because my 
white folks don’t like to see their ser- 
vants’ children hanging around their 
premises. You might as well say that 
I’m on duty all the time—from sunrise 
to sunrise, every day in the week. I am 
the slave, body and soul, of this family. 
And what do I get for this work—this 
lifetime bondage? The pitiful sum of 
ten dollars a month! And what am I ex- 
pected to do with these ten dollars? 
With this money |’m expected to pay 
my house rent, which is four dollars per 


month, for a little house of two rooms, - 


just big enough to turn round in; and 
I’m expected, also, to feed and clothe 
myself and three children. For two 
years my oldest child, it is true, has 
helped a little toward our support by 
taking in a little washing at home. She 
does the washing and ironing of two 
white families, with a total of five per- 
sons; one of these families pays her 
$1.00 per week, and the other 75 cents 
per week, and my daughter has to fur- 
nish her own soap and starch and wood. 
For six months my youngest child, a 
girl about thirteen years old, has been 
nursing, and she receives $1.50 per week 
but has no night work. When I think 
of the low rate ‘of wages we poor col- 
ored people receive, and when I hear so 
much said about our unreliability, our 
untrustworthiness, and even our vices, I 
recall the story of the private soldier in 
a certain army who, once upon a time, 
being upbraided by the commanding 
officer because the heels of his shoes 
were not polished, is said to have 
replied: “Captain, do you expect all the 
virtues for $13 per month?” 

Of course, nothing is being done to 
increase our wages, and the way things 
are going at present it would seem that 
nothing could be done to cause an in- 
crease of wages. We have no labor 
unions or organizations of any kind that 
could demand for us a uniform scale of 
wages for cooks, washerwomen, nurses, 
and the like; and, for another thing, if 
some negroes did here and there refuse 
to work for seven and eight and ten dol- 
lars a month, there would be hundreds 
of other negroes right on the spot ready 
to take their places and do the same 
work, or more, for the low wages that 
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had been refused. So that, the truth is, 
we have to work for little or nothing or 
become vagrants! And that, of course, 
in this State would mean that we would 
be arrested, tried, and despatched to the 
“State Farm,’ where we would surely 
have to work for nothing or be beaten 
with many stripes! 

Nor does this low rate of pay tend to 
make us efficient servants. The most 
that can be said of us negro househoid 
servants in the South—and I speak as 
one of them—is that we are to the ex- 
tent of our ability willing and faithful 
slaves. We do not cook according to 
scientific principles because we do not 
know anything about scientific prin- 
ciples. Most of our cooking is done by 
guesswork or by memory. We cook 
well when our “hand” is in, as we say, 
and when anything about the dinner 
goes wrong, we simply say, “I lost my 
hand today!” We don’t know anything 
about scientific food for babies, nor any- 
thing about what science says must be 
done for infants at certain periods of 
their growth or when certain symptoms 
of disease appear; but somehow we 
“raise” more of the children than we 
kill, and, for the most part, they are 
lusty chaps—all of them. But the point 
is, we do not go to cooking-schools nor 
to nurse-training schools, and so it can- 
not be expected that we should make as 
efficient servants without such training 
as we should make were such training 
provided. And yet with our cooking 
and nursing, such as it is, the white 
folks seem to be satisfied—perfectly sat- 
isfied. I sometimes wonder if this satis- 
faction is the outgrowth of the knowl- 
edge that more highly trained servants 
would be able to demand better pay! 

Perhaps some might say, if the poor 
pay is the only thing about which we 
have to complain, then the slavery in 
which we daily toil and struggle is not 
so bad after all. But the poor pay isn’t 
all—not by any means! I remember very 
well the first and last place from 
which I was dismissed. I lost my place 
because I refused to let the madam’s 
husband kiss me. He must have been 
accustomed to undue familiarity with 
his servants, or else he took it as a mat- 
ter of course, because without any love- 
making at all, soon after I was installed 
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as cook, he walked up to me, threw his 
arms around me, and was in the act of 
kissing me, when I demanded to know 
what he meant, and shoved him away. 
| was young then, and newly married, 
and didn’t know then what has been a 
burden to my mind and heart ever since: 
that a colored woman’s virtue in this 
part of the country has no protection. 
[ at once went home, and told my hus- 
band about it. When my husband went 
to the man who had insulted me, the 
man cursed him, and slapped him, and 
—had him arrested! The police judge 
fined my husband $25. I was present 
at the hearing, and testified on oath to 
the insult offered me. The white man, 
of course, denied the charge. The old 
judge looked up and said: “This court 
will never take the word of a nigger 
against the word of a white man.” Many 
and many a time since I have heard sim- 
ilar stories repeated again and again by 
my friends. I believe nearly all white 


men take, and expect to take, undue lib- 
erties with their colored female servants 
—not only the fathers, but in many 


cases the sons also. Those servants who 
rebel against such familiarity must either 
leave or expect a mighty hard time, if 
they stay. By comparison, those who 
tamely submit to these improper re- 
lations live in clover. They always have 
a little “spending change,’ wear better 
clothes, and are able to get off from 
work at least once a week—and some- 
times oftener. This moral debasement 
is not at all times unknown to the white 
women in these homes. I know of more 
than one colored woman who was openly 
importuned by white women to become 
the mistresses of their white husbands, 
on the ground that they, the white wives, 
were afraid that, if their husbands did 
not associate with colored women, they 
would certainly do so with outside white 
women, and the white wives, for reasons 
which ought to be perfectly obvious, pre- 
ferred to have their husbands do wrong 
with colored women in order to keep 
their husbands straight! And again, I 
know at least fifty places in my small 
town where white men are positively 
raising two families—a white family in 
the “Big House” in front, and a colored 
family in a “Little House” in the back- 
yard. In most cases, to be sure, the ccl- 
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ored women involved are the cooks or 
chambermaids or seamstresses, but it 
cannot be true that their real connection 
with the white men of the families is 
unknown to the white women of the 
families. The results of this concubin- 
age can be seen in all of our colored 
churches and in all of our colored public 
schools in the South, for in most of our 
churches and schools the majority of the 
young men and women and. boys and 
girls are light-skinned mulattoes. The 
real, Simon-pure, blue-gum, _thick-lip, 
coal-black negro is passing away—cer- 
tainly in the cities; and the fathers of 


‘the new generation of negroes are white 


men, while their mothers are unmarried 
colored women. 

Another thing—it’s a small indignity, 
it may be, but an indignity just the same. 
No white person, not even the little chil- 
dren just learning to talk, no white per- 
son at the South ever thinks of address- 
ing any negro man or woman as Mr., or 
Mrs., or Miss. The women are called, 
“Cook,” or “Nurse,” or “Mammy,” or 
“Mary Jane,” or “Lou,” or “Dilcey,” as 
the case might be, and the men are called 
“Bob,” or “Boy,” or “Old Man,” or 
“Uncle Bill,” or “Pate.” In many cases 
our white employers refer to us, and in 
our presence, too, as their “niggers.” No 
matter what they call us—no matter 
what they teach their children to call us 
—we must tamely submit, and answer 
when we are called; we must enter no 
protest; if we did object, we should be 
driven out without the least ceremony, 
and, in applying for work at other 
places, we should find it very hard to 
procure another situation. In almost 
every case, when our intending employ- 
ers would be looking up our record, the 
information would be given by telephone 
or otherwise that we were “impudent,” 
“saucy,” “dishonest,” and “generally un- 
reliable.” In our town we have no such 
thing as an employment agency or intel- 
ligence bureau, and, therefore, when we 
want work, we have to get out on the 
street and go from place to place, always 
with hat in hand, hunting for it. 

Another thing. Sometimes I have 
gone on the street cars or the railroad 
trains with the white children, and, so 
long as I was in charge of the children, 
I could sit anywhere I desired, front or 
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back. If a white man happened to ask 
some other white man, “What is that 
nigger doing in here?” and was toid, 
“Oh, she’s the nurse of those white chil- 
dren in front of her!” immediately there 
was the hush of peace. Everything was 
all right, so long as I was in the white 
man’s part of the street car or in the 
white man’s coach as a servant—a slave 
—but as soon as I did not present my- 
self as a menial, and the relationship of 
master and servant was abolished by my 
not having the white children with me, 
I would be forthwith assigned to the 
“nigger” seats or the “colored people’s 
coach.” Then, too, any day in my city, 
and I understand that it is so in every 
town in the South, you can see some 
“great big black burly” negro coach- 
man or carriage driver huddled up be- 
side some aristocratic Southern white 
woman, and nothing is said about it, 
nothing is done about it, nobody re- 
sents the familiar contact. But let 
that same colored man take off his 
brass buttons and his high hat, and put 
on the plain livery of an average Ameri- 
can citizen, and drive one block down 
auy thoroughfare in any town in the 
South with that same white woman, as 
her equal or companion or friend, and 
he’d be shot on the spot! 

You hear a good deal nowadays about 
the “service pan.” The “service pan” is 
the general term applied to “left-over” 
food, which in many a Southern home is 
freely placed at the disposal of the cook, 
or, whether so placed or not, it is usually 
disposed of by the cook. In my town, 
I know, and I guess in many other 
towns also, every night when the cook 
starts for her home she takes with her 
a pan or a plate or cold victuals. The 
same thing is true on Sunday afternoons 
after dinner—and most cooks have 
nearly every Sunday afternoon off. 
Well, I'll be frank with you, if it were 
not for the service pan, I don’t know 
what the majority of our Southern col- 
ored families would do. The service 


pan is the mainstay in many a home... 


Good cooks in the South receive on an 
average $8 per month. Porters, butlers, 
coachmen, janitors, “office boys” and the 
like receive on an average $16 per 
month. Few and far between are the 
colored men in the South who receive $1 
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or more per day. Some mechanics do; 
as, for example, carpenters, brick ma- 
sons, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, and the 
like. The vast majority of negroes in 
my town are serving in menial capacities 
in homes, stores and offices. Now tak- 
ing it for granted, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that the husband receives, $16 per 
month and the wife $8. That would be 
$24 between the two. The chances are 


that they will have anywhere from five 


to thirteen children between them. Now, 
how far will $24 go toward housing and 
feeding and clothing ten or twelve per- 
sons for thirty days? And, I tell you, 
with all of us poor people the service pan 
is a great institution; it is a great help 
to us, as we wag along the weary way of 
life. And then most of the white folks 
expect their cooks to avail themselves 
of these perquisities ; they allow it; they 
expect it. I do not deny that the cooks 
find opportunity to hide away at times, 
along with the cold “grub,” a little 
sugar, a little flour, a little meal, or a lit- 
tle piece of soap; but I indignantly deny 
that we are thieves. We don’t steal; we 
just “take” things—they are a part of 
the oral contract, exprest or implied. We 
understand it, and most of the white 
folks understand it. Others may de- 
nounce the service pan, and say that it is 
used only to support idle negroes, but 
many a time, when I was a cook, and 
had the responsibility of rearing my 
three children upon my lone shoulders, 
many a time I have had occasion to bless 
the Lord for the service pan! 

I have already told you that my 
youngest girl was a nurse. With scores 
of other colored girls who are nurses, 
she can be seen almost any afternoon, 
when the weather is fair, rolling the 
baby carriage or lolling about on some 
one of the chief boulevards of our town. 
The very first week that she started out 
on her work she was insulted by a white 
man, and many times since has been im- 
properly approached by other white men. 
It is a favorite practice of young white 
sports about town—and they are not al- 
ways young, either—to stop some col- 
ored nurse, inquire the name of the 
“sweet little baby,” talk baby talk to the 
child, fondle it, kiss it, make love to it, 
etc., etc., and in nine of ten cases every 
such white man will wind up by making 
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love to the colored nurse and seeking an 
appointment with her. 

I confess that I believe it to be true 
that many of our colored girls are as 
eager as the white men are to encourage 
and maintain these improper relations; 
but where the girl is not willing, she has 
only herself to depend upon for protec- 
tion. If their fathers, brothers or hus- 
bands seek to redress their wrongs, un- 


der our peculiar conditions, the guiltless ° 


negroes will be severely punished, if not 
killed, and the white blackleg will go 
scot-free ! 

Ah, we poor colored women wage- 
earners in the South are fighting a terri- 
ble battle, and because of our weakness, 
our ignorance, our poverty, and our 
temptations we deserve the sympathies 
of mankind. Perhaps a million of us are 
introduced daily to the privacy of a mil- 
lion chambers thruout the South, and 
hold in our arms a million white chil- 
dren, thousands of whom, as infants, are 
suckled at our breasts—during my life- 
time I myself have served as “wet nurse” 
to more than a dozen white children. On 
the one hand, we are assailed by white 
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men, and, on the other hand, we are as- 
sailed by black men, who should be our 
natural protectors; and, whether in the 
cook kitchen, at the washtub, over the 
sewing machine, behind the baby car- 
riage, or at the ironing board, we are 
but little more than pack horses, beasts 
of burden, slaves! In the distant future, 
it may be, centuries and centuries hence, 
a monument of brass or stone will be 
erected to the Old Black Mammies of 
the South, but what we need is present 
help, present sympathy, better wages, 
better hours, more protection, and a 
chance to breathe for once while alive as 
free women. If none others will help us, 
it would seem that the Southern white 
women themselves might do so in their 
own defense, because we are rearing 
their children—we feed them, we bathe 
them, we teach them to speak the Eng- 
lish language, and in numberless in- 
stances we sleep with them—and it is in- 
evitable that the lives of their children 
will in some measure be pure or impure 
according as they are affected by contact 
with their colored nurses. 


GEORGIA, 


Ricu and fat was the altar-feast 
For the holy flame that day; 
But there in the pool from the slain lamb’s throat 


A slender body lay, 


While the Horror stiffened each lovely limb 
And kissed the red lips gray. 


Far o’er the desert a shadow flees 
In the glare of the angry sun; 

Is it man or ghost or hunted beas‘, 
Or sand by the whirlwind spun, 

And why does it run and look behind, 
And ‘look behind and runt 


The yellow hair of the white boy-priest 
Is damp with a ghastly dye; 

Can he not raise those perfect hands 
From his bosom where they lie, 

And why does he stare at the noon-day sun 
With such a fearless eye? 


He does not smile, he does not stir, 
But still the shadow flees; 

It cannot be that sound is born 
On such wan lips as these, 

Yet surely shadows never sobbed 
In such strange agonies. 


Across the desert of the world 
Still stumbles in his pain 

The Man who killed; and yet, which is 
The slayer, which the slain, 

The delicate fingered Abel, or 
The shamed and branded Cain? 
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_The Condition of Labor 


WueEN Mrs. Russell Sage, five years 
ago, endowed a foundation with luscious 
millions: for “the improvement of social 
and living conditions in the United 
States,” the fast growing corps of pro- 
fessional social workers 
lest the foundation, by the weight of its 
money, would “pauperize” the societies 
that exist to prevent the “pauperizing” 
of individuals, would acquire dictatorial 
power over most philanthropic under- 
takings, would become a charity trust 
administered autocratically. Those fears 
have not in the least been realized. On 
the contrary, surprise is now exprest 
that so little d'rect work is done by the 
foundation, “for the improvement of 
social and living conditions in the 
United States.” The trustees, realizing 
the ominous danger that their easy 
money might only replace the hard-won 
small gifts which, united, maintain mul- 
titudinous societies, early set stern faces 
against the indiscriminate relief of im- 
pecunious committees. 

But another section of the founda- 
tion’s program, “to investigate and 
study the causes of adverse social condi- 
tions, including ignorance, poverty and 
vice, and to suggest how these condi- 
tions can be remedied and ameliorated,” 
has been well executed, as the volumes 
before us testify. Here there was no 
danger of “pauperizing,” tho another 
danger was apparent. National, State 
and city governments were already busy, 
together putting out so many reports, 
statistical, legal, industrial, as to make 
the hard-driven reformer wonder wheth- 
er the plague of print should not rather 
be abated than aggravated. That danger 
was ignored. So it has turned out that 
the Sage Foundation has become most 
famous for its output of bulky volumes, 
the result of painstaking, unbiased, thor- 
oly able investigations, all directed to 
discovering “the cause of ignorance, 
poverty and vice,” in order that the sug- 
gestions as to how these ailments may 


were fearful - 


be cured may be based on full and exact 
knowledge. 

Best known of these investigations is 
The Pittsburg Survey,* in six volumes. 
An earlier volume on “Work Accidents 
and the Law” has already been noticed 
in THE INDEPENDENT. The whole sur- 
vey does for the American industrial 
inferno what Charles Booth’s more sta- 
tistical inquiry did for London. It ex- 
poses Pittsburgh in searchlight glare to 
itself and to the world, exposes it with- 
out exaggeration and without extenua- 
tion. Nobody who glances thru the ex- 
posure can help blushing with shame for 
American institutions. That conditions 
so revolting could have flourished at the 
heart of the United States is an im- 
peachment of democracy. The reader 
sees tens of thousands of steel workers 
driven so ingeniously for twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week, that it is doubt- 
ful, as one editor of the survey has said, 
whether ever in the world’s history 
either slave or free labor was before so 
successfully explo‘ted. For niggardly 
wages these toilers, as well as railway 
and mine workers, were forced to run a 
risk to life and limb as great as the 
valorous soldiers incurred in the civil 
war. The toll of death, disease and 
mutilation was awful. In the districts 
outside the mills civic spirit was narco- 
tized by Mammon. Consequently the 
steel towns displayed pretty well every 
possible civic vice—bad sanitation, evil 
saloons, overcrowding, dearth of parks, 
playgrounds, hospitals, sanatoria, poor 
schools, separation of rich and_ poor, 
irreligion and immorality. 

Pittsburg was startled: outsiders 
were shocked. No mushroom brood of 





*Tue PittspurG Survey.—HomeEsTEAD: THE Hovuse- 
HOLDS OF A STFe&EL Town. By Margaret F. Byington, 
$1.50. THe Sterr Workers. By John A. Fitch 
$1 50. 

CORRECTION AND PREVENTION, 
a set.—Prison Rerorm. By 
PENAL AND REFORMATORY 


Four volumes. $10 
Chas. R. Henderson. 
Institutions, By Sixteen 
Authorities. PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND METHODs. By 
Chas. R. Richardson. PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF 
NEGLECTED CHILDREN. By Hastings H. Hert. 

WoRKINGMEN’s INSURANCE IN Europe, By Lee K. 
Frankel and Miles M. Dawson. $2.50. 

New York~- Charities Publication Committee, 
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millionaires could atone to the nation 
for such sacrifice of its blood and bone. 
Fortunately, there were enough right- 
eous men left in the delinquent com- 
munity to stir it to improvement; and 
Pittsburg people and Pittsburg indus- 
tries have started to reform themselves. 
Churches and philanthropists have. or- 
ganized, the city government has been 
overhauled, chambers of commerce and 
the like have girded up their loins. An 
efficient campaign has been carried thru 
by the Steel Trust for the prevention of 
accidents, and a similar campaign for 
the improvement of the workmen’s 
health has been inaugurated. The seven- 
day work week has been abolished for 
many workers. Improved health is justi- 
fying the drastic medicine which the 
Sage Foundation administered. 

But work accidents were by no means 
confined to the Pittsburg district. Their 
numbers and the crude and barbarous 
law respecting compensation of injured 
workmen and their families are a 
national disgrace. To bring fresh light 
on this subject Messrs. Frankel and 


Dawson were sent to Enrope, and what 


more progressive peoples have done for 
workmen’s insurance is here reported by 
them to the dilatory people of America 
in a volume which perhaps hardly 
reaches the excellence of The Pittsburg 
Survey. 

When the International Prison Con- 
gress met for the first time in this coun- 
try the Sage Foundation prepared four 
memorial volumes, describing in critical, 
not boastful fashion, for the enlighten- 
ment, primarily, of the visiting experts 
from all countries, the penal and 
reformatory institutions of the United 
States. So varied is our land in climate, 
industrial conditions and general en- 
lightenment that this description shows 
hardly more uniformity than a crazy 
quilt. A modern reformatory here is 
balanced by a medieval chain gang 
there; in one place delinquent children 
are tenderly cared for, in another the 
methods of Mr. Bumble are still in 
vogue; one State may be distinguished 
for its private philanthropic societies, 
another be almost bare of these aids to 
official charity. If every region were 
as well provided with all the aids to 
reformation and correction which can 
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be found anywhere, and if the best pub- 
lic spirit of any county were universally 
diffused over the continent, then Amer- . 
ica would indeed lead the world. 


All the volumes are well printed, ade- 
quately illustrated and issued at a 
reasonable price. Altogether, the Sage 
Foundation is justified by its published 
works. 


x 7 


The New Robert I Ismere 


As we had a “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After,” so now we have a “Robert 
Elsmere Twenty-two Years After.”* But 
the sequel to the novel is not pess:mistic 
and retrospectively scornful, as was the 
sequel to the poem. It is more enthu- 
siastic and hopeful than the earlier 
romance. Mrs. Ward writes in the 
paulo-post-future tense, as tho what she 
wishes to come to pass were already 
accomplished and the Modernist move- 
ment triumphant in the Church of Eng- 
land. For what Robert Elsmere strug- 
gled for in vain, the mere right to re- 
main in the Church while dissenting 
from its creeds, is nowadays not enough. 
Robert Meynell, his successor in the 
present generation, demands the right 
not only to remain in the Church, but to 
reform it in accordance with the needs 
of the times and the requirements of 
modern thought. The Modernist is an 
insurgent, not a rebel. He declines to 
be called a heretic. He claims to be the 
real heir to the Christian heritage, its 
historic buildings, its ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, its social service and its beau- 
tiful liturgy. He is determined, there- 
fore, to stay in the Church so long as 
the authorities will let him, and strive 
to make it worthy of its name and posi- 
tion. It is a fight to save the Church, 
not to overthrow or supplant it. The 
personality of Meynell is attractive, ex- 
cept for a certain harshness in his atti- 
tude toward. his ward, Hester Fox- 
Wilton. She is a beautiful, unsubdued 
creature, full of wild impulses, but re- 
sponsive to affection, as she shows by 
being greatly attracted to Catherine Els- 
mere, and Richard Meynell makes the 

*THe Case oF 


Humphry Ward. 
Page & Co. $1.35. 
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fatal mistake, with such a wilful girl, of 
trying to coerce her. The story of 
Hester is the romance and the tragedy 
of the book, for Robert’s sober affection 
for Mary Elsmere has no hights and 
depths of feeling, no vicissitudes of in- 
cident, to arouse the reader's interest. 
Catherine’s faint prejudice against the 
Modernist thinker is soon dissipated, 
and there is no other obstacle to be over- 
come. The strength of thé book lies in 
its presentment of the struggle between 
the established faith and the Modernist 
movement in the English Church. Mrs. 
Ward leaves the outcome of Meynell’s 
personal struggle undecided. We do not 
know whether the Privy Council drove 
him from his parish or not. But she 
leaves no doubt in the mind of the 
reader of the ultimate triumph of Mod- 
ernism. Richard’s sermon, at the close, 
on “The Two Christianities,” is an elo- 
quent and moving plea for free speech, 
free thought, and a ritual purged of 
anachronisms and uncouth forms no 
longer to be believed in save by twisting 
the words to the verge of hypocrisy. 


The Modernist position may be briefly 
given in Meynell’s own words: 


“We see a Christ stripped of Jewish legend, 
and Greek speculation, and medieval scholas- 
ticism moving simply and divinely among the 
ways of his Jewish world, a man among men. 
... But that is only half the truth; only half 


of what history has to tell. On the one side 
we have to do with recovered fact; on the 
other with its working thru two thousand 
years upon the world. There, for the Mod- 
ernist, lies revelation; in the unfolding of the 
Christian idea, thru the successive stages of 
human thought and imagination, it has tra- 
versed, down to the burst of revelation in the 
present time. Yet we are only now at the 
beginning of.an immense development. The 
content of the Christian idea of love—love, 
self-renouncing, self-fulfilling—is infinite, in- 
exhaustible, like that of beauty, or of truth. 
. .. But even so you have not exhausted the 
wealth of Christianity. For to the potency of 
the Christian idea is added the magic of an 
incomparable embodiment in human life. The 
story of Jesus bears the idea which it en- 
shrines eternally thru the world. It is to the 
idea as the vessel of the Grail.” 
& 


Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills. By 
Virgil M. Harris. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. ; 

Some are ancient, for among them 
are the wills of Noah, Job’ and Jacob; 
of Plato, Virgil and Aristotle; of Sala- 
din, Petrarch and Edward I; of Colum- 
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bus, Luther and Rabelais; of Katherine 
of Arragon and Mary of Scotland. 
Others are curious, for here are found 
the will of the sailor giving his wife a 
shilling to buy hazlenuts, as she. pre- 
ferred cracking them to mending his 
stockings; that of the gentleman who 
left his steward nothing, as it would re- 
flect on the steward’s shrewdness to 
suppose he had not enriched himself; 
and that of the New Yorker who left 
seventy-one pairs of trousers to be sold 
at auction, no buyer to secure more than 
one pair, and each, on being examined, 
found to contain $1,000. Then there 
are several in favor of pet animals and 
for more eccentric trusts. Scores are 
famous, for among many entitled to that 
classification, the collection contains the 
wills of Burke, Swift, Turner, Florence 
Nightingale, Shakespeare and Walton; 
of Napoleon, Wellington, Rhodes, 
Richelieu, Rousseau; of Agassiz, Bar- 
num, Beecher, Booth, Mark Twain, 
Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. Eddy; of 
Emerson, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Washington, Webster, Burr and Brig- 
ham Young. These lists sound formid- 
able, and even at that, they are only by 
way of sample. Whether Mr. Harris 
aimed to produce a book of substantial 
reference value or one for entertainment 
and instruction is a puzzle, for he hit 
both birds. He is a lecturer on wills 
and a lawyer of experience—and a lover 
of literature, of the. quaint and humor- 
ous. He fully appreciates the signifi- 
cance of a will, its solemnity, and all 
the wealth of human interests and hu- 
man nature in and about wills. The 
author has, without being prosy, given 
many good hints and rules that the 
testator and lawyer will appreciate and 
perhaps the beneficiary will thank him 
for. 

& 


The Writing of News. A handbook with 
chapters on newspaper correspondence and 
copy reading. By Charles E. Ross. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

This volume by a professor in the 
School of Journalism in the University 
of Missouri is especially intended and 
well suited for a textbook in such 
schools, but it has a much wider field. 
Any one who writes for the press—and 
this nowadays includes almost every one 
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—will find its injunctions and explana- 
tions very helpful. To the student of 
literature it is also of interest, for the 
author shows how the exigencies of the 
printing office are developing a new and 
distinct style of writing, in which clear- 
ness, simplicity, conciseness, imperson- 
ality and directness are the characteristic 
features. The discussion of such topics 
as the news story, the feature story, the 
interview and the lead are illustrated 
with examples from the best dailies and 
exercises are added for student practice. 


& 

The Arctic Prairies. A canoe journey of 
two thousand miles in search of the 
caribou; being the account of a voy- 
age to the region north of Aylmer 
Lake. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 
I2mo, pp. xvi, 415. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

No one who has known the lure of the 
wild life and the mountains and forests 
of the West and North will fail to wel- 
come a new volume by Mr. Seton, the 
author of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known” and other delightful volumes. 


The present book tells the story of a 
naturalist’s search in the regions to 
which the caribou and the lynx have re- 
treated in the Far Northwest of British 


America. There the wild life we have 
driven out of our prairies and forests 
abounds. There the scattered Indians 
know no white man except the agent of 
the Hudson Bay Company who gathers 
their furs. The author left the railroad at 
Edmonton, and for a few days with 
voyageurs, and later with but a single 
scientific companion, past northward, 
crossing the wheat belt, the barley belt, 
the potato belt and finally the tree belt, 
all of which swerve strongly to the 
northward as we approach the Pacific 
Coast. All his shooting, except one lynx, 
was with a camera, and with a single 
Indian guide he was able to take a snap- 
shot at a herd of a dozen buffalos. By 
boat or on foot they traveled, finding the 
occasional camps of Indians and hunters, 
but finding an abundance of animal and 
bird life, all of which is charmingly de- 
scribed, in such a way as ought to tempt 
others who can to repeat the experience 
in a hard and happy summer. The volume 
is dotted over with little pen sketches by 
the author, and over fifty larger illustra- 
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tions; and the last quarter is definitely 
for naturalists, giving the facts about the 
disappearing buffalo, the adaptability of 
Far North for the reindeer and the Asi- 
atic yak, both of which have been intro- 
duced; and there follow lists of insects. 
birds and quadrupeds. With what de- 
light the boys will read this book written 
for grown-ups! 


Literary Notes 


...-Hugh Pendexter writes in The Young 
Gem-Hunters, or The Mystery of the Haunted 
Camp (Small, Maynard; $1.20) a sequel to 
“The Young Timber-Cruisers.” Boys will 
enjoy this narrative of the wilds. 


....the commendable practice of issuing 
brief biographies of favorite authors has been 
adopted by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, which 
has produced for free distribution a sketch 
of E. Phillips Oppenheim with some uncon- 
ventional photographs and a list of his novels, 
thirty-one of them with more to follow. 


....lo The Art and Life Series Bishop 
Charles H. Brent contributes a wholesome 
and reassuring study of The Sixth Sense 
(Huebsch; 50 cents), or mystic sense, by 
which he means the power of perceiving and 
appropriating the spiritual and ideal qualities 
that accompany the various phases of experi- 
ence. 


....Those who enjoyed the inspiring ad- 
dresses and sermons of the Rev. J. D. Jones. 
of Bournemouth, when he was visiting this 
country a year ago, and desire to extend their 
acquaintance to his written work, will find a 
good opportunity of so doing in perusing his 
new volume of sermons entitled The Hope 
of the Gospel (Doran; $1.50). 

....lhe.ten volumes of Michael L. Rodkin- 
son’s translation of the Talmud, the first edi- 
tion of which was issued by The Talmud Pub- 
lishing Company, of Boston, are now pub- 
lished in a second edition by the Williams 
Book Store, 347 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. These ten volumes have been trans- 
lated from the original text and the new edi- 
tion has been reduced to $27.50. 


....The new Poetry Review, launched. this 
month by the London Poetry Society, contains 
many features of interest in its first number. 
The contents are headed by a preface; and 
four general articles “On Criticism”; “The 
Sevenfold Need in Literature,” by William 
Sharp; “The Future Poetry,” by Mr. Harold 
Monro; and “The Poetry of W. W. Gibson,” 
by Mr. Maurice Browne follow. The reviews 
deal with the verse of the day, and recent 
commentaries on poetry are noticed. 
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....A three-sided conflict in which Episco- 
palianism, Christian Science and chemistry 
struggle for the soul of the hero and chem- 
istry comes out triumphant, forms the theme 
of Anna Chapin Ray’s new novel The Bren- 
tons (Little, Brown; $1.25). 


....An American woman, Miss Jeannette 
Marks, author of “The End of a Song,” but 
no relation to Mrs. Marks (Josephine Preston 
Peabody), has won a prize offered by Lord 
Howard de Walden for Welsh drama. This 
award was made for her two short plays, “The 
Merry Cuckoo” and “The Welsh Honey- 
moon.” 


....The Connecticut Storrs Agricultural 
Station has issued a very valuable document 
of 275 pages, which gives photographic repro- 
ductions of the trunks, bark, fruit, leaves etc., 
of 111 New England trees as they appear in 
winter. No such complete account has before 
appeared, and nature-lovers ought to possess 
it. 


....From Sherman, French & Co., the Bos- 
ton publishers, we receive a press-notice more 
than ordinarily ambitious. “The modern world 
has its loveliness and wonder, too; the ele- 
ments of the human heart and soul, with which 
poetry deals, remain the same thru all ages.” 
This by way of introduction. To continue: 


“It is only necessary, as Shelley has it, ‘to strip 
off the veil of familiarity’ and the ancient mar- 


vel is there. Whitman, without fulfilling it, 
outlined this possibility.” And his publishers 
put forward as a younger poet who attempts 
the same high task Mr. John Hall Wheelock, 
Harvard class poet in 1908. His volume en- 
titled The Human Fantasy ($1.25), while not- 
ably and perhaps wilfully wanting in melody, 
is more vigorous and more vital than most 
“first” books of verse; we confine ourselves, 
for the present, to quoting his poem entitled 
“The City”: 
The gigantic bosom suckling at the breast, 
Her myriad souls and moaning still aloud, 


Wind, sun and shadow lighten and overcloud, 
Sun, moon and stars circle from east to west. 


Her million wires hiss like living snakes, 

Earth’s elemental forces in disdain 

Moan thru her streets in sullen wrath of pain, 
Nor twilight lulls her, nor the dawn awakes, 


Lying forever with slumbering breath— 
The latter world’s Prometheus chained and bound 
For the new theft from heaven ot fire new-found, 
Knowledge of good and evil, life and death 
....From London we receive the initial 
number of a new liberal review of politics, 
commerce, the arts, and the sciences, entitled 
Hispania, and published weekly. Tho the 
entire review is printed in Spanisn, there are 
several contributions by Englishmen: Messrs. 
R. H. Cunninghame Graham and Norman 
Holden, for example. The “redaccion” es- 
pecially invites contributions from the mother 
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country and from the American republics. The 
philosophy of the Republicans of Spain is dis- 
cussed by Miguel de Unamino, while ‘Mr. 
Holden’s article treats of the credit of the 
Spanish-American republics. The editorial 
leader is a long discussion of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
action in regard to Colombia and the revolu- 
tion in Panama; it closes with the statement 
that the former President is by his own 
boasts proved guilty of the aggressions 
charged by his enemies. 


....The reviewer has a serious complaint to 
file against “W. R. B.,” the compiler of the 
little volume entitled, Joys of the Road: A 
Little Anthology in Praise of Walking, and 
printed at the Merrymount Press for Browne’s 
Bookstore, Chicago ($1). Briefly, it is that 
the reviewer had meant to make this book for 
himself, and resents being forestalled. But 
it is a very charming little volume in typog- 
raphy and in all else that counts in book- 
making; and the choice of verse and prose 
that Mr. Browne has made is excellent. The 
verse consists of Mr. Carman’s “Joys of the 
Road,” Stevenson’s “Vagabond,” C. Fox 
Smith’s “Afoot,” Mr. Symons’s “On _ the 
Road,” and William Morris’s “Night and the 
Inn.” In prose we have offered us Hazlitt’s 
famous essay “On Going a Journey” and 
Stevenson’s scarcely less famous “Walking 
Tours,” together with Mr. Burroughs’s “Ex- 
hilarations of the Road” and Thoreau’s “Walk- 
ing.” Except for Mr. Smith’s verses there is 
nothing in this slim volume that we would 
not wish to put into our own book: and they, 
too, make pleasant reading. 


....The Arthur H. Clark Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have just published The 
Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley and Region of the Great Lakes, as de- 
scribed by Nicholas Perrot, French comman- 
dant in ‘the Northwest, Bacqueville de la 
Potherie, French royal commissioner to Can- 
ada, Morrell Marston, American army officer, 
and Thomas Forsyth, United States agent at 
Fort Armstrong, the translations, editing, bib- 
liography and index being the work of Emma 
Helen Blair. The whole is printed in caslon 
type on hand-made paper, in two large octavo 
volumes, with portraits, maps, and other illus- 
trations, and costs’ ten dollars the set. Per- 
rot and La Potherie describe the Indian tribes 
as they found them early i: the eighteenth 
century; and Marston and Forsyth, as they 
found the same peoples a hundred years later. 
These documents contain information furnished 
by men who had spent the best part of their 
lives among those Indians, and whose natural 
ability, personal character and official position 
render their accounts valuable sources, now 
for the first time made readily accessible. 
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....In the excellent composite article on 

“Communion with Deity” in the third volume 
of Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the part devoted to Christianity was 
contributed by Principal Darwell Stone and 
Prof. David C. Simpson. At the conclusion 
of their discussion they state that the 
“Christian life is thus the highest form of com- 
munion with God which is attainable in the present 
stage of being, and the closest means of approach to 
that complete communion which is the true destiny 
of the human race.” : 
This section from the Encyclopedia article 
now appears as part three of a book by these 
two writers on Communion with God, The 
Preparation Before Christ and the Realiza- 
tion in Him (imported by Scribners; $1.50). 
In the first two parts of the volume the au- 
thors show how the preparation for the final 
consummation in Christianity is found in oth- 
er religions, more especially of course in that 
of the Hebrews. The book is carefully writ- 
ten and forms a good sketch of man’s attempt 
to establish conscious personal relationship 
with God. 


....That the results of Old Testament crit- 
icism are more generally recognized than 
those of the New Testament, and so far are 
more fruitful in creating a lively interest in 
Biblical literature, 1s well shown in the recent 
volumes of The Bible for Home and School 


issued by Macmillan under the general editor- 


ship of Prof. Shailer Mathews. Deuteronomy 
(75 cents) edited by Prof. W. G. Jordan, 
Isaiah (90 cents) edited by Prof. J. E. Mc- 
Fadyen, and Job (90 cents) edited by Prof. 
George A. Barton, are almost ideal for the 
purpose they were designed to fill, They em- 
body the results of the latest and best scholar- 
ship in their introductions and notes, and each 
book is accorded such freedom of treatment, 
and supplied with such historical settings that 
the reader quickly feels the literary power 
and the historical as well as the religious sig- 
nificance of the original. All three are wor- 


thy of high commendation and will prove val- . 


uable to teachers and students alike. Of the 
two new volumes on New Testament books, 
the St. Matthew (60 cents) edited by Prof. 
A. T. Robertson is the larger and better. The 
dependence of the first Gospel upon Mark 
and the Logia is accepted, but the theological 
bias of the author is not fully recognized, 
while many of the historical and religious 
difficulties in the Gospel are either left un- 
noticed or treated inadequately. The work 
of Professor Robertson shows, however, an ac- 
quaintance with the latest investigations of 
the Gospel problems, which is more than can 
be said for the volume on Colossians and 
Ephesians (50 cents) edited by Dr. Gross 
Alexander, whose introductions and notes are 
both hackneyed and dull 
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....The third volume of Dr. Hastings’s great 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Scrib- 


‘ners; $7) maintains the same high standard 


as its predecessors. It is equally rich in the 
abundance and variety of its materials. The 
nine hundred two-column pages are devoted 
to topics ranging alphabetically from Burial 
to Confessions, the latter being discussed in 
one of the longest articles of this volume. 
Where there is so much of the highest value 
it is difficult to single out any part for special 
praise, but if one were obliged to make a 
selection, he would be justified in naming 
Prof. Garvie’s comprehensive and penetrating 
article on Christianity, or the composite dis- 
cussion of Charms and Amulets. It would 
seem that less space might have been given to 
the subject of the Calendar (more than sev- 
enty-five pages) and such articles as those on 
Climate and Catacombs somewhat extended. 
The important subjects of Casuistry, Chastity, 
Circumcision and Communion with Deity are 
treated with fulness and a wide range of 
knowledge. It is safe to say that no work of 
equal breadth and merit has before been pro- 
jected in the field of religion and ethics. 

....A certain dramatist, having perused Mr. 
Walkeley’s criticisms in the London Times, 
found them too autobiographical. It seemed 
to him that the subjective was to the objective 
in the inordinate proportion of sack to bread 
in Falstaff’s tavern bill. Mr. Walkeley de- 
fends himself, this time in the Speaker, by 
asserting that all] criticism is autobiography. 
What is the use, he says, of substituting for 
capital I’s “nouns of multitude signifying 
many”? How futile the pretense that the 
critic is not a man but a corporation! Has 
not M. Anatole France said that the good 
critic is he who narrates the adventures of 
his soul among masterpieces? The hitch is, 
as the English critic fails not to point out, that 
the dramatic critic, at least, does not encoun- 
ter masterpieces as often as he would. But 
that it is not his fault if, like Mr. Walkeley, 
he supplies the soul, and the adventures; or 
misadventures. “It is time that we heard the 
last of this stale complaint,” says he, “against 
people for talking about themselves. After 
all, there is no subject they can treat better, 
for there is none which interests them so 
much. The worthy souls who were so angry 
with George Eliot for declaring that her fa- 
vorite book was Rousseau’s ‘Confessions’ must 
have been egregious dullards. I can fancy 
some one objecting that the value of autobi- 
ography depends upon the autobiographer. 
Who was the sage who said that if any plain 
citizen, the man in the street, were to set 
down, day by day with absolute sincerity, his 
thoughts and actions he would produce the 
most fascinating book ever written?” 
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Woodrow Wilson and the Two 
Colonels 


THE past week has been enlivened by 
two of Governor Wilson’s foremost sup- 
porters, who have forsaken him much as 
Mr. Bryan had forsaken him before. Mr. 
Bryan had been quite patronizing toward 
him, and had supported him as the best 
way to head off Governor Harmon, un- 
til that unfortunate old letter was print- 
ed in which Governor Wilson exprest 
the wish that some way might be found 
to extinguish the perpetual candidate. 
Since then the Nebraskan has been silent 
or cold. 

Now Governor Wilson has lost the 
enthusiastic support of the two colonels 
who had most largely boomed him. In- 
deed, Colonel Harvey has been credited 
with having introduced, if not discov- 
ered, him as a Presidential possibility. 
He certainly owed a great deal to 
Colonel Harvey’s enthusiastic support in 
Harper's Weekly, where his name was 
put as candidate at the head of the edi- 
torial pages. : 

That Colonel Harvey’s support of 
Woodrow Wilson was as honest as it 
was earnest there can be no doubt; but 


was that support which was so emphatic 
and impressive as to make Harper's 
Weekly in a way his premier representa- 
tive likely to be helpful to its candidate? 
Such a thing may be so overdone as to 
call attention to the speaker rather than 
to his cause. Governor Wilson was rep- 
resented as the progressive candidate, 
who maintained the advanced cause of 
the common people as against the 
moneyed interests, But it was general- 
ly asserted that Harper’s Weekly, and the 
company publishing it, are financed from 
the very center of the money trusts of 
the country. People began to ask, and 
would ask more and more, what it meant 
that a journal so related should so speak. 
Was it a case of Orator Puff, who had 
two tones to his voice, “one squeaking 
thus, the other down so”? Colonel Wat- 
terson, a friend of Governor Wilson, was 
one who was concerned and so told the 
Governor, and the three men had a pri- 
vate conference and talked the matter 
over. After some approaches Colonel 
Harvey asked Governor Wilson the di- 
rect question whether he believed the 
support the Weekly had thus given to 
his candidacy was doing him an injury, 
and Governor Wilson frankly told him 
that he thought it was. Thereupon 


‘Colonel Harvey was much hurt, and took 


down the name over the editorial col- 
umns, and had not a further word to say 
in favor of the Governor of New Jer- 
sey. Of course this made much remark, 
and Colonel Harvey printed a statement 
in his columns to the effect that he had 
done this at the desire of Woodrow Wil- 
son, 

So far, and as thus told, there is noth- 
ing -in the tale to the discredit of Gov- 
ernor Wilson. He had been asked the 
question by his impulsive, but perhaps 
indiscreet advocate, and had told him the 
truth. What else as an honest man 
could he do? It was, however, a severe 
rebuff to his ardent supporter, who had 
not been controlled by the orders of his 
financial backers, who had honestly tried 
to take the lead in guiding public senti- 
ment and making his journal a power 
for good, but who had found his motives 
misconceived by the public and his eager 
aid not desired. His first impulse was 
to say that he must pipe more softly, but 
as he meditated over it he concluded to 
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withdraw his voice entirely from sup- 
port of the man who had grieved and 
offended him. Thus far there was no 
blame to be charged against the Gov- 
ernor, and only that of an excess of zeal 
against the editor. 

Now comes in the third member of 
the conference, Colonel Watterson. Af- 
ter the public had been gossiping over 
the matter a while, and some had begun 
to charge Governor Wilson with ingrati- 
tude, Colonel Watterson comes out with 
his statement. He is a man of age and 
great experience in politics, and sure to 
be listened to. He tells the same story 
as does Colonel Harvey, but he adds 
color to it. He did not like Governor 
Wilson’s manner. He was distant, cold. 
He did not have the cordial geniality 
necessary for a successful politician, but 
the dictatorial manner of a “schoolmas- 
ter.” He did not seem to appreciate the 
service Colonel Harvey had meant to do 
for him and had really done; and the in- 
ference is that he was lacking in that 
gratitude as well as familiar confidence 
that should exist between gentlemen and 
politicians. He says: 

“From the first there was a certain con- 
straint in Governor Wilson’s manner, the ab- 
sence of the cordiality and candor which 
should mark hearts’ confidential intercourse, 
intimating the existence of some adverse influ- 
ence. His manner was autocratic, if not 
tyrannous.” 

And yet he says that not a discourte- 
ous word was uttered during the inter- 
view. He thus sums up his conclusion: 

“That Governor Wilson, without the least 
show of compunction, should express or yield 
to such an opinion, and permit Colonel Har- 
vey to consider himself discharged from the 
position of trusted intimacy he had up to this 
moment held, left me little room to doubt 
that Governor Wilson is not a man who makes 
common cause with his political associates or 
is deeply sensible of his political obligations: 
because it is but true and fair to say that, 
except for Colonel Harvey, he would not be 
in the running at all. 

“Colonel Harvey was grievously wounded. 
He had been fighting Governor Wilson’s bat- 
tle for many years, and had idealized his 
chief.” 

It is plainly ingratitude and unfitness 
which Colonel Watterson charges 
against Governor Wilson. 

All this the country has heard, and we 
do not doubt that it will be a_ serious 
damage to Governor Wilson’s chances, 
which had previously seemed so bright. 


’ sympathy and consideration. 
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We are unwilling to judge him so harsh- 
ly. It is easy to see a lack of tact, as 
well as of political experience. Such an 
interview might have been managed in 
a way to gain its object while showing 
Governor 
Wilson’s public addresses, his appeals to 
the people, have been admirable and 
strong. We have seen no better candi- 
date for his party. It is much to be 
regretted if mere temperament has alien- 
ated some of his ardent friends and has 
injured his chances for a nomination 
which might have given him the Presi- 
dency. 


J 
The Warning to Cuba 


At the end of the Spanish War the 
United States would have been fully 
justified in taking Cuba under our pro- 
tection and control, as we took Porto 
Rico. We went to Cuba to save it from 
chaos under the rule of Spain. At the 
end of the war we could not restore it 
to Spain. We had two alternatives before 
us, one to take and hold it ourselves; 


the other to make a republic of it. To 
our own loss, and not to the advantage 
of the people, we chose the latter course. 
It was a very generous act of self-sacri- 
fice on our part, an act of overmuch 


credulous altruism. We ought to hold 
the entire West Indies, or the principal 
islands. They are geographically ap- 
pendaged to the United States. Havana 
is but a hundred miles from Key West. 
about the distance from New York to 
Albany. We resigned the island to the 
chances of its people in a republic, sim- 
ply out of sentiment, that we should not 
be thought too greedy of conquest. 

But we very properly kept Cuba under 
our tutelage. We agreed with the new 
republic of Cuba to which we had passed 
over the government that we would not 
interfere with its control so long as it 
would keep the peace, suppress insurrec- 
tion and pillage, and not repudiate its 
debts. It was plainly agreed that we 
should have the right to intervene in pro- 
tection of peace and of our own interests 
there if there should be a seditious up- 
risings and it was perfectly understood 
that in such a case we should be at lib- 
erty to hold the island permanently, as 
we hold Porto Rico. Once there was 
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such an uprising, and we had to enter 
the island and put it down. We might 
then have annexed the island, but we 
were generous and gave it a second 
chance. That was not after the custom 
of nations, was perhaps overindulgent, 
but we preferred to err on the side of 
self-sacrifice. 

Now there has come another threat of 
sedition amounting to armed revolution, 
and President Taft, not wishing to inter- 
vene again and occupy the island with 
the army, has sent a warning to Presi- 
dent Gomez that peace must be kept, on 
pain of intervention. That was suffi- 
cient. Peace will be kept, for ready as 
the Veterans’ Association which was 
stirring up the trouble was to seize the 
offices by force, they could see no help 
in their purpose coming from the inter- 
vention of the United States. Indeed 


that would shut them out permanently. 
So they submit, and Cuba will have more 
space to continue the attempts at peaceful 
self-government. 

President Taft intimates that interven- 
tion now might not mean annexation; 


but he has long patience. We think our 
people would hold that patience had had 
its sufficient exercise. Not all our peo- 
ple. Some who raise sugar crops or 
oranges and pineapples might object if 
the tariff were taken off from Cuban 
products, but the people as a whole, most 
of whom are consumers, would not see 
any objection here. Some might object 
because the population is so largely Cath- 
olic, or of mixt blood, but our country 
is hospitable to both. We can imagine 
that the mixt population of Cuba might 
fear annexation and the increase of the 
American influence which tends to put 
such a population into an inferior class. 
There is weight in this reason from the 
Cuban side, and we can believe that it 
has influence for peace among the vet- 
eran soldiers, so many of whom are of 
the colored race. Indeed, it is from the 
Cuban side that we should expect the 
loudest, but yet unavailing, objection to 
annexation, Let them, therefore, keep 
the peace. There would be much more 
hope of their good will if they could be 
assured of such rights of self-govern- 
ment as our country has allowed to its 
Territories. Just now Porto Rico, thru 
its legislature, is saying that it does not 
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want empty citizenship without the 
rights of self-government, and we agree 
with it in this demand. Give Porto 
Rico a Territorial form of government, 
and Statehood five years later. 


& 


Recognition of the Chinese Re- 
public 

THREE full months have passed since 
the birth of the youngest of republics, 
and still the oldest of her sisters gives 
her no word of welcome. Every day 
since has shown more clearly the 
strength of the democratic movement 
and the impotency of the ruling dynasty. 
Even the monarchical Powers that most 
dread the advent of another republic on 
the earth have now almost given up 
hope of maintaining the Manchus, but 
we, the people of the United States, who 
have for more than a century stood 
forth as the apostles of free government, 
have not yet indicated in any official way 
that we sympathize with the Chinese 
people in their efforts to overthrow an 
age-long tyranny. Worse than that, our 
silence and our co-operation with the 
monarchical Powers in bringing pressure 
to bear upon China in this crisis have 
given the impression ‘that we are on the 
side of the Emperor. 

The collective note which the repre- 
sentatives of all the Powers handed to 
the leaders of the imperialists and repub- 
licans when they met in conference at 
Shanghai to decide the fate of their 
country was harmless enough in its 
wording, merely expressing a pious hope 
that they should come to a speedy agree- 
ment, but its meaning was recognized to 
be that foreign influence was being 
exerted against the republicans. If it 
did not mean that it meant nothing, and 
was a piece of superfluous impertinence. 
It was reported at the time that certain 
of the Powers had notified China that 
they would never consent to recognize a 
republic and that the adoption of that 
form of government would lead to the 
dismemberment of the empire. That is 
what they did when Norway declared 
its independence of Sweden, and so they 
forced a royal figurehead ispon one of 
the most democratic of European peo- 
ples. The note which conveyed the 
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opinion and wishes of President Taft on 
this occasion was identical in its wording 
with that conveying the opinion and 
wishes of the Czar Nicholas. What 
reason had the Chinese for thinking that 
there was any difference in their atti- 
tude? 

The fires of revolution were pre- 
maturely lighted by American financiers. 
The plans for the movement had been 
worked out years in advance. The or- 
ganization had been effected by means 
of those secret societies in which the 
Chinese are adepts. If time had allowed 
the revolution might have been accom- 
plished swiftly and without bloodshed, 
as indeed it was in most of the southern 
cities. But when the people of the 
province of Sze-chuan learned that the 
railroad which they had planned, capital- 
ized and begun to construct was to be 
taken from them by the Peking Govern- 
ment and given to American capitalists, 
they rose in revolt, and this precipitated 
the revolution thruout the country. 

In another and more creditable way 
America is responsible for the revolu- 
tion. Its leaders are largely young men 
educated in the United States or in the 
American mission schools. They have 
imbibed from us the spirit of freedom. 
They have been inspired by our example 
to put their ideals into effect. They had 
a right to expect from us sympathy and 
encouragement, if not that more tangible 
aid which we have often extended to in- 
surgents who had far less reason for 
revolt. Now these young Chinese re- 
publicans are frankly expressing their 
distress and disappointment at the cold 
silence of our Government and the com- 
mon indifference of the American peo- 
ple. Printed words are cheap and good 
wishes cost nothing, but the Chinese 
patriots have not always even got that. 
The newspapers of America have shown 
themselves in some instances decidedly 
hostile, in other instances critical or 
contemptuous. As a mere matter of 
policy it is unwise so to alienate the ris- 
ing generation of Chinese statesmen. 
That the United States lagged behind 
other republics in recognizing the repub- 
lic of Portugal was disgraceful, but it 
did no harm ‘except to lead the world to 
believe that we had lost faith in our own 
institutions. 
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In the days of Monroe, when we 
numbered 10,000,000 instead of 100,000,- 
000, we were not so timid. We recog- 
nized the republics south of us, which 
had thrown off the yoke of Spain, as free 
and independent states, . notwithstanding 
the fact that the leading Powers of the 
European continent had united in a Holy 
Alliance for the restoration of Spanish 
rule. They held that the independence 
of the American republics “tended to en- 
courage that revolutionary spirit it had 
been found so difficult to control in 
Europe.” They were right. It did. It 
does. There is an irrepressible conflict 
between republicanism and monarchism 
which will never cease until the last king 
is wiped off the face of the earth. 

Even in recent years we have not al- 
ways been reluctant about the recogni- 
tion of new governments. We early dis- 
cerned and actively supported the repub- 
lican aspirations in Cuba. The republic 
of Panama had stood alone among the 
nations of the world for a period of only 
three days when it was officially recog- 
nized by the United States as free and 
independent. 

It is not desirable that we should ex- 
tend the Monroe doctrine to Asia, nor 
that we should enter upon a crusade for 
republicanism thruout the globe. It may 
be that the time has not yet come for the 
formal recognition’ of the Chinese re- 
public, even as belligerent. That might 
do.more harm than good to the cause. 
Doubtless it was necessary to send troops 
to police our section of the railroad from 
Peking to the sea, and our delay in send- 
ing them may serve to indicate our re- 
luctance to take such action. But there 
is no reason for further delay in ex- 
pressing collectively our good wishes in 
some such form as the resolution intro- 
duced by Congressman Sulzer of New 
York into the House of Representatives, 
which says that: 

“It is meet and proper to exterid our sym- 
pathy to all people in their struggle for those 
rights which we maintain to be inalienable,” 
and “that we, as a nation, congratulate the pa- 
triotic people of China on the success which 
has thus far attended their efforts; that we 
extend to them our sympathy in their endeavor 
to construct a republic upon the ruins of a 
despotism, and that we offer our assurance of 
favoring, at the earliest possible moment, the 


recognition of the republic of China as a 
member of the family of nations.” 
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These words merely express what all 
true Americans believe, and we hope 
that the Sulzer resolution will be speedily 
reported back to the House by the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and passed 
unanimously. Full and formal recogni- 
tion should follow as soon as this is de- 
sired. Our Government should at any 
rate see to it that we are ahead of any 
other Power in taking such action. 


re 
Wasting Good Men 


Nor long before his too early death, 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, then president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, made earnest remonstrance 
against the merciless exploitation of use- 
ful intellectual men by an unthinking 
public. This was before Dr. Osler dis- 
covered that men of genius cease to be 
productive at middle life, and should be 
humanely disposed of by sixty. General 
Walker’s protest probably contained a 
truer explanation of the unproductivity 
of great men in the latter half of life 
than did Dr. Osler’s more sensational 
theory of congenital limitation. 

Too much of the best intellectual 
work has been put forth by men of fifty 
or over to permit us to accept the Osler- 
ian view, without subjecting it to a more 
rigorous examination than it has yet re- 
ceived. What would political economy 
have been without “The Wealth of Na- 
tions”? What would biology have been 
without “The Origin of Species” and 
“The Descent of Man”? And what 
would the theory of evolution have been 
without the “Synthetic Philosophy”? 
Yet all of these works were the product 
of those years which Oslerism regards 
as without creative value. If it be said 
that these works were but the finished 
formulation of ideas conceived in earlier 
life, the sufficient rejoinder is that ideas 
which live and attain a universal vogue 
are those which are so exprest as to 
arrest the attention of mankind, and the 
literary achievement is an essential part 
of the whole performance. Or, if it be 
said that scientific literature is excep- 
tional, the mind at once reverts to the 
fiction of Scott and of George Eliot, to 
say nothing of the strong and even pro- 
ductiveness of Goethe into the years of 
so-called old age. 
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Circumstances offer a true explana- 
tion of much exceptional productivity in 
the later years of life. Adam Smith, by 
no means a recluse, was not subjected to 
those demands which the public would 
now make upon a man of similar fame, 
under the pretext that he ought to 
render a large share of “social service.” 
Darwin, after his return from the voy- 
age of the “Beagle,” lived quietly in a 
country home, following a monotonous 
routine of daily labor, and with tireless 
devotion shielded by his wife and chil- 
dren from all avoidable interruptions. 
Spencer, without family responsibilities, 
made his imperfect health the adequate 
excuse for standing off a public that 
would, if-it could have done so, over- 
whelmed him with demands for lectures, 
popular articles and service on public or 
semi-public commissions. The genial 
Huxley, on the other hand, never able to 
say “no” to any call that appealed to 
his sense of duty, wore himself out in 
services that other men could have per- 
formed. 


In America the fatuous exploitation 
of men that have given evidence of pro- 
ductive power has become intolerable. 
The American public shows no more 
sense in this matter than it has exhibited 


in the destruction of its forests. From 
the days of Adam Smith down to those 
of Darwin, or, in America, from the 
days of Hamilton, Jefferson and Adams 
down to those of Lincoln, social life was 
relatively simple. It has become difficult 
for us to picture the day’s work before 
the telephone and the typewriter. With 
the multiplication of more or less 
diabolical “conveniences” we have multi- 
plied also the most ingeniously compli- 
cated organizations for doing things, 
ostensibly ameliorative. Half of them in 
reality are organizations to bring com- 
monplace people into public notice or to 
provide secretarial or “administrative” 
employment for men and women too 
fine-grained to raise corn or to handle 
hot ingots in the steel mills. All of these 
organizations, some more shamelessly 
than others, are mendicants, not only 
holding up the public for financial con- 
tributions, but, also in particular, holding 
up the intellectually productive group— 
scientific men, authors, professors, lec- 
turers and what not—for addresses, let- 
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ters of commendation, service on com- 
mittees and whatever other activities a 
perverted ingenuity can invent. Add to 
these exactions the legitimate efforts in 
behalf of really important public activi- 
ties and reforms that have much excuse 
for requesting gratuitous services, add 
further the importunities of legitimate 
enterprises that are in a position to offer 
relatively large money rewards to tempt 
underpaid intellectual workers from 
their best activity; do we then need to 
resort to Oslerian hypotheses to account 
for the present unproductivity of Amer- 
ican intellectual men over forty years of 
age? 

The highest service that American 
universities could render to the public at 
the present time would be to watch over 
men that have shown themselves capable 
of exceptional creative work and sur- 
round them in the years after forty with 
conditions like those which insured the 
maximum productivity of the Adam 
Smiths and the Darwins of a bygone 
age. The work that our intellectual men 
would give to the world under such con- 
ditions would be of incalculable value by 
comparison with any service they could 
render on commissions, committees or 
lecture platforms. The public in general 
is not intelligent enough to see this. The 
universities must see it or be responsible 
for an unpardonable waste. ° 


ad a 


Admission of Immigrants 


Two propositions as to the admission 
and treatment of alien immigrants are 
before Congress and the people, based 
on principles diametrically opposed. One 
considers the immigrant as a ward of 
the nation, to be welcomed and guarded, 
( while the other considers him as an in- 
truder to be suspected and deported. 
One of these is presented in a bill offered 
to the Senate, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration, by Senator Dilling- 
ham ie other is embodied in resolu- 
tionsLadopted by the directors of the 
Legal Aid Society of New York. 

e latter body declares that immi- 
grants are wards of the nation, to be pro- 
tected and prepared for naturalization 
and good citizenship. It would have no 
hard and fast rules for the deportation of 
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immigrants, but would have such sen- 
tence suspended in doubtful cases, and 
enforced only if such persons became a 
public charge. There are many cases of 
mild physical or mental defects or tem- 
porary ailment that would submit to 
medical treatment if a little time were 
given. We have seen a family divided 
because a member has some eye disease 
that could be cured. This works cruelly 
and should be corrected. Any immi- 
grant of fair health.is an asset of value 
to the country, as much so as gold or sil- 
ver. Such cases of curable defect should 
be treated, tho not necessarily at Gov- 
ernment expense. Of course criminal 
aliens should be deported, and without 
limit of time... The Legal Aid Society 
further urges that no literary test be 
imposed, inasmuch as illiterates are capa- 
ble of doing valuable labor and can learn 
to read and become good citizens. Once 
more it is urged that at consular agen- 
cies in Europe there be provided for dis- 
tribution maps, charts and full reports as 
to climate, soil and products in this coun- 
try, in regions needing labor for de- 
velopment of farms, irrigation, railroads, 
etc., for the information of prospective 
immigrants. And, finally, it is urged that 
provision be made for evening schools 
and other methods for teaching the Eng- 
lish language and the nature of our in- 
stitutions, so as to fit for citizenship: Of 
course the vicious or feeble in body or 
mind likely to become a public charge 
should be excluded. It is clear that the 
entire purpose is ‘to benefit those who 
desire to make their home with us. 

-——Senator Dillingham’s bill has an en- 
tirely different purpose. It is in its atti- 
tude hostile and not kindly. It expands 
the provision against the admission of 
Chinese by including them in a general 
class of undesirables not quélified for 
naturalization. This could include the 
brown men of India or even the ea 
ese. The present law, which forbids 
the admission of those who have been 
promised work, is enlarged and strength- 
ened. Not only are those excluded who 
thus have work promised them, but any 
sort of solicitation or invitation by a 
steamship company or other agency is 
forbidden and made severely punishable. 
Those who come to this country induced 
by handbills distributed in their countries 
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advertising positions are excluded. What 
the Legal Aid Society would supply by 
our consulates the Dillingham bill for- 
bids. 

Here are two theories as to immigra- 
tion adverse to each other. One believes 
immigration to be a benefit to immi- 
grants and to us, while the other dreads 
it as an injury to our own people and 
would discourage and limit it. 
these theories is patriotic, benevolent and 
Christian ; the other is shortsighted, self- 
ish and wrong. Our country has been 
built up by immigration. In most of 
our States from a quarter to more than 
half of our population consists of immi- 
grants and their children. The wealth 
of Senator Dillingham’s own State of 
New Hampshire depends on the strong 
hands of such men. It is to be hoped 


that his bill will be given a long sleep. 


SB. 


The first address 
made by President 
Hibben, of Prince- 
ton University, since his election, is con- 
servative rather than radical, and should 
displease none but those who would 
hasten changes of administration. His 
first duty, he finds, is “to conserve the 
old Princeton traditions.” Some of these 
President Wilson had tried to overthrow, 
regarding them as too aristocratic. But 
President Hibben defines conservation as 
not “standing still,’ but “going for- 
ward.” It means, he says, keeping old 
values when they are good and discard- 
ing them when they are bad, which is a 
safe enough definition to satisfy the most 
progressive. Particularly President Hib- 
ben would conserve “the democratic 
spirit of Princeton,” which judges a man 
by his character and not his birth or 
wealth. He believes Princeton demo- 
cratic, and he desires “to preserve the 
simplicity of our campus life.” 
may be dangers in the social life of the 
upper class clubs, but “their defects have 
net as yet grown into serious evils.” He 
strongly commends the honor system of 
student government, the preceptorial 
system of teaching and the development 
of the graduate school, the quarrel over 
which is a thing of the past. -He finally 
will feel it his duty to hold Princeton to 
its tradition of “the Christian religion in- 


“The Old Princeton 
Tradition” 


One of . 


There - 
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terpreted in a broad and tolerant sense.” 
And he ends thus epigrammatically : 

- “I would close with the confession of my 
faith in what 1 believe to be the Princeton 
idea, to which the Princeton spirit renders its 
loyal allegiance, and devotion: No pedantry 
in scholarship; no affectation in manners; no 
hypocrisy in morals; no dissimulation in 
friendship, and no cant in religion.” 

Thus the Princeton tradition is the tra- 
ditional aim of all good high education 
everywhere as we take it. 


& 


Now that Colonel Watter- 
son has thrown overboard 
Colonel Wilson because 
the latter has dismissed the trusty 
Colonel Harvey, we respectfully submit 
that Colonel Harvey himself is the logi- 
cal candidate to wear the mantle of . 
Colonel Bryan and lead the Democratic 
hosts in 1912. Ever since Colonel 
Roosevelt abandoned the Presidential for 
the editorial chair, it has been only a 
question of time when the American peo 
ple would send some journalist to the 
White House to restore the balance of 
power between statesmanship and letters. 
Colonel Harvey is conspicuously the ed- 
itor for the job. He is more dependable 
than Colonel Watterson, he has a keener 
sense of humor than Colonel Hearst, he 
has no Southern affiliations like Colonel 
Graves, and he is not so ‘shopworn as 
Colonel Bryan. Should Colonel Roose- 
velt wave aside all personal inclinations 
and consent to accept a Republican nom- 
ination, he and Colonel Harvey would 
run a very pretty and close race. 
Colonel Roosevelt would unquestionably 
poll the anti-race suicide vote, while 
Colonel Harvey would carry all the suf- 
frage States. Both have honorable mili- 
tary records. Both edit leading week- 
ly magazines. The only difference is 
that Colonel Harvey is already a mem- 
ber of the Ananias Club, whereas Colonel 
Roosevelt never told a lie. To make 
certain that Colonel Harvey will be 
elected, however, it will be necessary to 
get Colonel Rogsevelt out of the way. 
We suggest that the peace societies, 
which have so much influence with 
Colonel Roosevelt, following out the 
“exchange of professors” idea already,so 
successfully inaugurated between Ger- 
many and the United States, arrange an 
exchange between Colonel Roosevelt and 


The Colonels 
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Emperor William, colonel-in-chief of the 
First Dragoons of England. It would 
particularly appeal to Colonel Roosevelt, 
we opine, to go over to Berlin and run 
the Fatherland by “divine right,” and 
Colonel Ridder would undoubtedly wel- 
come Colonel-in-Chief William to New 
York as the contributing editor of The 
Staats Zeitung. 


Since the coming of the Irish 
Players from the Abbey The- 
ater, Dublin, the American 
public has heard earnest hissing—a new 
experience so far as the rising genera- 
tion is concerned. In American thea- 
ters, hissing is ordinarily reserved for 
crying down ill-timed applause, and such 
manifestation is only hissing a rébours. 
One of the plays of the Irish theater 
has, however, evoked hissing of the real 
sort: tho only from a small minority of 
the public. Now, the unstaled poetry of 
many of the plays brought here from 
Ireland, and the charming freshness of 
the action of these Abbey Players, is so 
patent that there is no profit in discuss- 
ing it, but the feeble revival of hissing 
which has been one of the uncon- 
sidered by-products of this sincere art, 
moves us to reflection. Is the American 
theater to be pitied or envied for the 
politeness of its audiences? If hissing 
could be counted upon to discourage in- 
sipidity in drama, or plays which, insidi- 
ously or otherwise, corrupt the public 
mind or morals, then we should welcome 
the sss-boo-bah. But, as a matter of 
fact, that is not what hissing generally 
does. It prevents—or postpones—the 
hearing of a play. Granted that the 
actors and managers have courage, it 
cannot do more, however, than delay. 
The final result is either deserved failure 
or doubly earned success. The “critics” 
of Synge’s “Playboy of the Western 
World” managed to make the Abbey 
Theater raucous during weeks on end 
when the play was first put on at Dub- 
lin. When their voices gave out they 
resorted to tin horns. But the play 
won out. We hope that the triumph of 
the Irish players—a triumph of simplic- 
ity over sophistication, gained in pre- 
senting the unique plays of Synge, the 
poetic mysteries of Yeats, and the de- 
lightful interludes of Lady Gregory, 


Hissing 
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will quicken the inspiration of other dra- 
matists: for Synge, their greatest dra- 
matic genius, is now dead, and another 
poet of realism would do wonders 
toward spreading the news of Ireland’s 
regeneration as a leader in art. Yet 
those who hissed Synge did so because 
they hoped thereby to prevent him from 
gaining the audience he deserves: their 
real objection being that he does not uni- 
formly flatter and sentimentalize Ire- 
land as earlier playwrights have. Pro- 
fessor Baker, of Harvard University, 
has recommended to the Drama Lea- 
guers that they hiss new plays from their 
orchestra seats when they find plays be- 
low their standards of art and morality. 
But would the big, careless public, 
would the sapient and virtuous leaguers 
themselves, hiss the right plays? A 
brutal demonstration of hostility kindles 
the manhood of players and the parti- 
sanship of their friends. Also, it makes 
for publicity—as the Clan-na-Gael now 
knows. It is chilly silence, such as 
Boston and Cambridge audiences not in- 
frequently accord, that is the deadliest 
weapon against drama too futile or too 
vicious. 

& 

In 1875 there was not 
in all the South a sin- 
gle normal school for 


Peabody College 


the special training of teachers of white 


schools. In that year the Peabody Col- 
lege was established in Nashville by the 
trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, 
and by means of scholarships students 
were brought there from all the South. 
Ten years ago its students, scattered 
over the South to the number of ten 
thousand, had developed the interest 
which led to the establishment of norma! 
schools in all the Southern States. But 
these were training teachers of elemen- 
tary schools, and it was determined to 
make Peabody College an institution of 
a higher class, a real teachers’ college. 
The trustees of the Peabody Fund have 
already given it a million dollars, and 
$550,000 has been given by the State of 
Tennessee and the city of Nashville ; and 
the trustees propose to close up the Pea- 
body Fund by giving another half mil- 
lion on condition of a million more being 
given, so as to raise the fund to three 
million dollars. Already by a deal with 
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Vanderbilt University Peabody College 
has secured a fine site, and, while inde- 
pendent, it will from its very proximity, 
have much the same relation to Vander- 
bilt University that the Teachers’ Col- 
lege in New York has to Columbia Uni- 
versity. Thus there will be established 
a magnificent and permanent monument 
to George Peabody, the first great bene- 
factor to the education of Southern 
white youths. With these two institu- 
tions, and with Fisk University for the 
negroes, altho as yet poorly endowed, 
‘Nashville is made the great educational 
center of the South. 


& 


The Turbulent We absolutely agree 
Republics with Secretary Knox 
that it is the duty of the 

Senate and the country to approve the 
conventions formulated with Honduras 
and Nicaragua, by which our Govern- 
ment shall do for those States what we 
have so successfully done for Santo Do- 
mingo. We agreed to collect its rev- 
enues and fund its usurious debt, the 
non-payment of which was likely to 


bring in intervention by foreign powers. 
Now the revenues. of Santo Domingo 
have been nearly doubled in seven years, 
and its foreign trade nearly trebled, with 
a reduction by nearly one-half of the im- 


port duties. Now two turbulent states, 
close by our Panama Canal, ask 
us to do as much for them. It will in- 
sure for them peace at home, and for us 
the avoidance of complications due to 
our responsibility under the Monroe 
Doctrine. While peace in these smaller 
states lightens our responsibilities, at 
the same time commerce is increased to 
our own advantage as well as that of the 
people there. 
& 


The present census has 
Soil Fertility nothing more important 

for us to study than the 
relative increase and decrease of fertility 
in our farm soils. It is doing a good 
deal to get rid of the idea that land must 
deteriorate in value by usage. Only a 
few have, until very recently, dared to 
deny the old time statement that soils 
wear out. It begins to be determined 
and probable that soils need never wear 
out; that with proper usage, such as 
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plowing under legumes, a plot may grow 
richer and richer as the centuries go by. 
During the decade ending in 1905 the 
production per acre of corn increased 
over 7 per cent.; of wheat, over 6 per 
cent.; of oats, 15 per cent.; of barley, 11 
per cent.; of buckwheat, 23 per cent. ; 
of hay, 22 per cent.; of potatoes, 15 per 


‘cent.; while even cotton gained 3 per 


cent, and tobacco 5. This was not due 
to specially favorable years, for the pre- 
ceding ten years averaged more favorable 
for good crops. The secret of this whole. 
matter lies in the discovery that the 
whole body of legumes can take nitrogen 
directly from the air, and that, if plowed 
under, they add not only a vast amount 
of humus to the soil, but nitrogen in 
large quantities. As one consequence 
farming has rolled backward somewhat 
onto the older States, and the bumper 
crops of corn are now reported from 
outside the corn belt altogether. We can 
congratulate ourselves that, multiply our 
population as much as we may, we shall 
be able to feed the millions; and that 
very soil which had been deserted as 
worn out is going to do the best part of 
the work. We shall yet see every acre 
in the United States producing a fair re- 
turn to the cultivator, Our lakes and 
streams are also going to do their share, 
when restocked. by the Government. 
Conservation does not mean withdraw- 
ing valuable land from cultivation, but 
putting it to its very highest value. 
Corn production increases per acre at a 
rate which about equals the increase of 
population—that is in the corn States. 
Twenty-two States report an increased 
production of wheat and fifteen States 
are holding the same relation to pota- 
toes. The mean production per acre of 
wheat is increasing in a greater degree 
than the normal increase of population, 
that is, in twenty-eight States, while the 
increased production of corn has ex- 
ceeded the normal increase of population 
in fourteen States. This counts well on 
the optimistic side, and compensates for 
the cost and trouble of taking the census. 


& 


In South Carolina white women teach 
negroes in the public schools, and some 
of them actually get to love the children 
they teach. Governor Blease saw a 
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handsome white woman walking on the 
school grounds with one .arm about a 
nego boy and the other about a negro 
girl, He was shocked, and in his mes- 
sage to the legislature reported this 
awful sight, and urged the passage of a 
law forbidding white teachers in colored 
schools, Such a law was enacted in 
Florida years ago and annulled as un- 
constitutional. Governor Blease makes 
no secret of his belief in lynching certain 
black (not white) criminals, and he goes 
so far as to ask the enactment of a law 
forbidding secret societies among ne- 
groes. He will find difficulty in getting 
such a law past any Federal court. 


as 


America contains a long poem by a 
Jesuit Father with the title “To His 
Eminence, Cardinal Farley,” of which it 
may be worth while to quote the last 
stanza: 

“Then laud him, ye angelic choirs, 
Laud him on paradisal lyres. 

O Earth! O Sky! 

Lend us your tongue to sing his praise; 

That all may love and laud his days; 

Chat all may chant his glory high; 

Such strength the song may gain 

That those in Heaven may hear our strain, 

And by commingling prayer obtain, 

The blessings of the new-born year, 

For him, this Prince of God we welcome 
here ;— 

That all may 
song 


That thrills our goodiy land; that all the 
throng 


Of mortal men may bid oppression cease, 
And praise thee in a world of universal peace.” 


as 


We have expected somewhat of a dis- 
integration of the Christian Science 
Church following the death of Mrs. 
Eddy, not so much because of the loss 
of her personal authority as because of 
the autocratic rule of the Boston society. 
Already some local societies have seced- 
ed and made changes in their ways of 
worship; and now we have the sharp 
criticism by Mrs. Stetson, who was so 
long the leader in this city, but who was 
excommunicated by the Boston. rulers. 
She tells them that they have been guilty 
of reversing Mrs. Eddy’s teaching in 
that they have aided the so-called 
League for Medical Freedom, and she 
fully proves her point. 


swell the thousand-throated 


In the city of Lawrence, Mass., busi- 
ness has been held up for over a week, 
the great factories closed, and all done— 
we do not say by laborers, but by mad 
miscreants who attempted to destroy 
property and who have been kept in 
check only by the Governor of the State, 
who has coerced them by a regiment of 
soldiers. Once more the attempt has 
been made to murder men with dyna- 
mite. Submission to threats and violence 
is impossible, and Governor Foss is to 
be commended for his action. After 
peace let there be conference and arbi- 
tration. i 


We take this from the London Spec- 
tator: 

“The prevalent idea of the rebels is that the 
Chinese provinces should be federated and 
should resemble the United States of Amer- 
ica. We cannot believe for a moment that 
China is politically educated for what is a 
noble but also a very complicated form of 
democracy.” 

“Complicated”! It is simplicity itself if 
compared with a British monarchy, aris- 
tocracy and republicanism fused in one. 


& 


According to the figures given there 
were: in this country 8,272 homicides in 
1911, with 74 legal and 71 illegal execu- 
tions. It is a very bad showing, whether 
of the numerous lynchings or the few 
legal hangings. No wonder we have 
many murders when there is only one 
chance in 112 that one who kills his man 
will be executed by law. 


as 
In his Commoner Mr. Bryan congrat- 
ulates Governor Vardaman on the report 
of an investigating committee of the 
Mississippi Legislature exonerating him 
of alleged irregularities, and gives him 
the following inclusive endorsement: 


“Mr. Vardaman is a faithful friend of the 
public interests and he will be a power for 
good in the United States Senate.” 


& 

Norway calls “Dirigo” to the nations 
of Europe. The Storthing has enacted a 
law giving the suffrage to women and 
admitting them to all public offices in 
the gift of the state, except diplomatic, 
ecclesiastic and military. Thus justice 
moves a step forward. 
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State Insurance in New Zealand 


Durtinc the last few years, the New 
Zealand State Insurance Department has 
made some progress in the volume of 


business written: less, however, than its: 


friends would like to see recorded. The 
sums stated below are in Eprzlish 


New 
sum 
assured. 


Sums assured in 
force (excluding 
bonuses). 


10,259,562 
10,468,316 
10,667,591 


10,855,153 
10,955,749 
11,151,004 
11,360,796 

Since 1904 the new business has, then, 
increased by less than $700,000, and the 
business in force by 4,738 policies, and 
five and a half million dollars as- 
sured. Considering expenditures for 
the year just closed—£71,534, or about 
$350,000—we find the ratio of expenses 
to premiums 20.2 per cent., and to total 
income, 12.7 per cent. For a state de- 
partment of insurance that has been at 
work for thirty years the figures are not 
convincing. And this 20.2 per cent. is a 
reduction on the ratio for previous years. 
Professor le Rossignol and Mr. W. D. 
Stewart reported, some time ago: 

“The fact that it has behind it all the pres- 
tige of the State, that its contracts are guar- 
anteed by the State, that all the new entrants 
into the Civil Service must insure with it and 
that its agents have the same monetary incen- 
tive to exertion as the agents of private com- 
panies, should be sufficient, one would think, 
to keep the office in the front rank. But its 
bonuses are outclassed by several competitors, 
its lapse rate is abnormally high, and it is not 
getting its proper share of new business.” 

We give space to ‘hese remarks and 
figures because of the large role which 
projects for state insurance play in the 
news of the much nearer parts of the 
world than far-away New Zealand. 

aM ’ 

E.srince G. Snow, president of the 
Home Insurance Company, contributes 
to the New York Times a review of the 
fire insurance year. He describes 1911 
as presenting “an average experience.” 


" Policies 


There is, however, one matter for espe- 
cial congratulation: evidence of “some 
slight progression” toward _ enlighten- 
ment on “the appalling annual ash heap 
or fire waste.” Thus: 

“Fire insurance engineering is becoming a 
recognized department of industrial science; 
repeated reference to the wide disparity be- 
tween the per capita fire loss in this country 
and that of European countries, occasioning 
a direct waste of our created resources aver- 
aging a quarter of a billion dollars a year and 
an undetermined further amount of indirect 
or consequential damage, has awakened public 
consciousness to some realization of the fact 
that a fire is a matter of public concern, and 
not merely the private affair of an individual 
to he adjusted by payment from the coffers 
of some insurance company.’ 


as 


Tue American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which leads in point of assets, is 
the first to publish its annual statement. 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York begins 1912 with assets of $32,146,- 
564.95, and surplus (as regards policy- 
holders) of $18,615,440.71. This shows 
an increase of $1,705,750.66 on assets and 
of over $3,000,000 in policyholders’ sur- 
plus, in a year that was not a thriving 
one in the fire insurance business. The 
company carries on its roll of directors, 
among other names, those of Elbert H. 
Gary, Levi P. Morton, John H. Flagler 
and John Claflin. 

& 


Tue John Hancock Mutual enters its 
fiftieth year with largely increased bene- 
fits in its industrial policies. The scale 
averages IO per cent. over that now in 
use. Among the liberal features added 
is one providing for full benefits in case 
of death by accident during the first six 


_months after the issue of the policy. 


& 


A WELCOME book for our desk is the 
1910-1911 volume of Hayden’s Annual 
Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United 
States (Hartford: Insurance Journal 
Co.). The volume now: exceeds 650 
pages. Toone who has to doat all with 
insurance in any of its various lines it 
is a valuable reference book. 














Reserve Association Control 


In its plan for the election of direc- 
tors of the proposed National Reserve 
Association, the Monetary Commission 
earnestly seeks to prevent possible con- 
trol of that association by “Wall Street” 
or any sectional group of capitalists or 
banks. We referred two weeks ago to 
certain preliminary estimates of the rela- 
tion between the voting power and the 
actual banking power “of the proposed 
districts. The commission’s report has 
since been laid before Congress. Its fig- 
ures and comparisons are more impres- 
sive than those to which we directed 
attention. The commission says: 


“In the provisions of the bill for the elec- 
tion of directors of the National Reserve As- 
sociation we provide for thirty-nine directors, 
two to be elected by each of the fifteen dis- 
tricts defined in the bill, and nine additional 
directors to be elected by representatives of 
stock holdings in the association. We pro- 
pose to limit the representation of any one 
district to three out of the thirty-nine direc- 
tors elected, and under this plan every dis- 
trict will have two and none can have more 
than three di.ectors. The New York district, 
under these provisions, with 29 per cent. 
of the banking resources of the country, 
would have 8 per cent. of the representation 
on the board; New England, with 12 per cent. 
of the resources, would have 8 per cent. of 
the representation ; the Eastern States, as 
defined in the bill [New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware] with 41 per cent. 
of resources, would have 15 per cent. of rep- 
resentation; the Middle West, with 24 per 
cent. of resources, would have 31 per cent. of 
representation; the Southern States, with 11 
per cent. of resources, would have 23 per cent. 
of representation; and the Western and Pa- 
cific States, with 12 per cent. of resources, 
would have 23 per cent. of representation.” 


We put these figures in a little table: 


Banking Voting 
Resources. Power. 


I la i ae 
New England .... 8 
Eastern States (including N. Y.). 15 
0 OE ea 31 
Southern States ... Joa dig ein 23 
SO eae : 23 
It is also provided that two or more 
banks under identical control by owner- 
ship of more than 40 per cent. of their 
stock shall, together, have only one 
bank’s vote. The apportionment set 
forth above, the commission says, “would 


prevent beyond question the possibility 
of control [of the association] by any 
corporation or combination of corpora- 
tions, banks or otherwise, or by any indi- 
vidual or combination of individuals for 
telfish or sinister purposes.” Any ma- 
jority combination of East and Middle 
West with other interests must include 
more than 8o per cent. of the country’s 
banking power. Probably New York’s 
banking interests will not protest against 
the discrimination which our table 
shows, but we are inclined to. think that 
in attempting to meet sectional opposi- 
tion the commission has gone too far, 
and that the discrimination against the 
Eastern States and in favor of the South 
and the Far West is too severe. 


Sd 


....The number of partners in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. has been in- 
creased to eleven by the addition of Ho- 


ratio G. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, for the 
last two years a general partner in 
Drexel & Co. of that city, where for 
about eight years he was president of 
the Commercial Trust Company. 


....Richard Delafield, president of 
the National Park Bank of New York, 
has been elected a trustee of the Union 
Trust Company,. of which Edwin G. 
Merrill is president. The capital of the 
Union Trust Company is $1,000,000 
(earned) and the surplus is $8,000,000 
(earned). The Union Trust Company 
recently absorbed the Plaza Bank. The 
Plaza Branch of the company is at Fifth 
avenue and Sixtieth street. 

..James Speyer, head of the bank- 
ing firm of James Speyer & Co., has just 
been decorated by the German Emperor 
with the Second Class of the Order of 
the Red Eagle. The only other Amer- 
icans to receive this honor are J. P. 
Morgan and Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Mr. Speyer is the founder of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, which brought about 
the exchange of professors between 
Germany and the United States, and has 
always been interested in German- 
American relations, 
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SIXTY-SIXTH. ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF. DIRECTORS 
OF THE 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Directors present to the ‘policyholders 
their Sixty-sixth Annual Report of the condition 
of the Company and its transactions for the past 


year. 

While the year has not witnessed unusual ac- 
tivity in general business, it has been a prosper- 
ous one for the Company. 

The amount of new insurance written and the 
gain made in the total amount of insurance in 
force show an increase over any previous year. 

The income from premiums and from interest 
on our investments was larger than ever before, 
and our reserves have been strengthened by a 
growth in our assets proportionate with our in- 
creased income. 

During the year 6,871 policies were issued for 
new insurance amounting to $18,609,493. In- 


cluding policies restored and additions by divi- 
dends, the new insurance for the year amounted 
to $19,178,413. 

The total amount of insurance in force at the 
end of the year was $149,704,815, a net increase 


of $8,993,917. 

The new business for the year has been secured 
without departure from the sound principles of 
underwriting followed in the past, and the gain 
made in the amount of insurance in force gives 
evidence that the Company is being developed on 
a basis of permanent strength and security. 

Our percentage of gain in the amount of in- 
surance in force to the amount written in 1910 
was 45%. The average gain made by thirty 
Companies reporting to the Massachusetts In- 
surance Department for the same year was less 
than 35%. Our ratio of gain the past year was 
about 47%. 

A classification of the new insurance -written 
shows a continued preference for life policies over 
other forms, the division being as follows: 

Number Per 

of Policies. Amount. cent. 

$6,813,415 36.61 
7:508,147 40.25 


1,851,931 9.95 
2,436,000 13.09 


Whole Life 
Limited Payment Life.... 
Endowment 





$18,609,493 , 100.00 

The average age at entry of the new insurants 
was thirty-three and one-half years. 

The investments made during the year, in- 
cluding the amount loaned to policyholders, and 
the reinvestment of the funds received from the 
sale and maturity of securities, amounted to 
$6,199,801. : 

Larger investments in mortgage loans were 
made during the past year than heretofore. 
These loans have all been made on centrally 
located properties in the larger cities and for 
amounts averaging less than 47% of the appraised 
value. Valuations have been made in all cases 
by competent appraisers of our own selection and 





in most instances the property has been: person- 
ally inspected by one or more members of our 
finance committee before the loan has been made. 

No investment has been made in stocks except 
to avail of stockholders’ “Rights” to subscribe 
for an increase in present holdings. Our total 
mortgage loans outstanding now amount to $8,- 
664,108 and our investment in stocks and bonds 
(book value) to $22,123,278.95. 

We have no mortgage under foreclosure, no 
bond in default and no item of over-due interest 
on either. 

The investments made with 
are as follows: 


interest returns 


Per Cent. 
4-979 
4-346 
4-722 
5-042 

32,800 5.536 

1,879,918 5. 


Amount. 


Mortgage Loans $2,410,000 


Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds 
Stocks 
Policy Loans 


$6,199,801 4.925 

The average interest return made the previous 
year was 4.80%. The average rate received on 
our entire ledger assets the past year was 4.70% 
against 4.61% the previous year. 

While the amount of policy loans made was 
slightly less than in the previous year, the amount 
outstanding shows an increase of $536,618.74. 

Policy loans were retired as follows: 
By payments in cash 
By deduction from death claims and Endow- 

ments paid y 180,607.09 
By deduction from Surrender Values paid.. 194,332.77 
By deduction from new loans made 830,686.30 
Policy loans have become a prominent feature in 
modern life insurance. Such loans availed of to 
continue the insurance in the absence of other 
means to meet the premiums are beneficent in 
their operation. The free use of policies as 
borrowing collateral for business purposes we 
believe to be inimical to the principles of insur- 
ance and subversive of the interests of the in- 
sured. 

The disbursements to policyholders, and on 
their account, naturally increase with the growth 
of the Company. The payments on account of 
death claims, matured endowments, dividends, . 
policies surrendered and annuities, amounted to 
$3,753,541.98. 

The care exercised hv the Medical Depart- 
ment in the selection of risks is reflected in the 
favorable mortality which the Company has al- 
ways experienced. The actual rate the past year 
was well within the tables and somewhat less 
than for the year before. 

378 policyholders died during the year holding 
521 policies amounting to $1,537,673. The long- 
est term any policy was in force was 64 years 
and 1 month, the shortest term 3 months. The 
oldest age at death was 93 and we have one 
policyholder now living (a woman) at age 96. 

In the amount paid for death claims—$1,604,-= 
793.77—there are included some which were wait-= 
ing forma! proof and adjustment at the close of 
the previous year, and there are now outstanding - 
claims of the same class amounting to $122,680. 
which are carried as a liability in our financial 
statement. 

The payments for Matured Endowments-were 
less than in the preceding year. As the amount 
of Endowment Insurance written is growing less, 
pavments on this account will naturally diminish. 

In addition to the actual amount paid in divi- 


$165,547.24 
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dends ($845,632.33), there was credited to the out- 
standing and 5-Year Dividend Fund $45,761.30, so 
that the actual amount paid and credited in 1911 
shows an increase of $70,978.39 over the corre- 
sponding payments and credits of the previous 
year. 

It is very satisfactory to note that there was 
not only a falling off in the number of policies 
and the amount of insurance surrendered, but 
that the amount paid for surrenders was less by 
; .80 than in the preceding year. 

We desire to express to the agents our appre- 
ciation of.the efficient service which they have 
rendered and the readiness which they have 
shown to co-operate with the officers in all mat- 
ters affecting the Company’s interests. 

There has been no appreciable change in the 
market values of our stocks and bonds since our 
last report. Our securities were acquired for 
permanent investment and their intrinsic value 
is in no wise impaired by the general market 
depression. The valuations placed upon our 
securities in this report were furnished by the 

Massachusetts Insurance Department. 

’ On the following pages will be found detailed 
statements of the transactions of the past year 
and tables making comparisons with previous 
years; also our financial statement, a list of our 
securities and the certificate of examination by 
Gunn, Richards & Co., Public Accountants, all of 
which are made a part of our report. 
For the Directors, 
B. H. WRIGHT, 
President. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE seneeniaens: Fo SPRINGFIELD, 


The year 1911 has been a good one for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Springfield, Mass. The 6oth annual report, 
which is just issued, demonstrates conclusively 
that the Company’s representatives have been ex- 
ceedingly active during 1911. 15,650 new policies 
were issued insuring $30,582,375, while the new 
insurance paid for during 1911 was $34,922,672, 
an amount greater by $2,149,601 than the business 
of 1910. The total income for the year was $12,- 
726,302. The gross assets December 31, 1911, 
amounted to $64,730,642, a gain of $5,131,269 over 
last year. The net surplus was also increased by 
$404,193 and is now $5,020,902. The President 
of the Company is William W. McClench and 
William H. Sargeant is Vice-President. 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 

The 62nd annual report of the Glens Falls In- 
surance Company, of Glens Falls, New York, 
shows total assets of $5,607,663, a gain during the 
year of $207,365. During the past year the net 
surplus has increased $125,450, the surplus Jan- 
uary I, 1912, being $2,710,806, which with the 
capital of $200,000 makes the surplus as regards 
policyholders $2,919,806. In connection with the 
report the Company publishes a most interesting 
statement of growth during the past thirty-nine 
years, the gross assets having increased in’ that 
period from $587,210, and the net surplus from 
$57.667. The President of the Company is J. L. 
Cunningham; R. A. Little is Vice-President, and 
C. J. De Long, Treasurer. 





WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The Westchester Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, which was established in 1837, in its 
seventy-fifth annual statement to stockholders as 
of January 1, 1912, shows total assets of $4,683,245 
as compared with $4,470,296 last year. The Com- 
pany has a capital stock of $300,000 and a surplus 
over all liabilities:of $1,518,000, which also shows 
a gain over last year’s figures. This Company 
has been in continuous and successful operation 
for over seventy-five years and operates under the 
provisions of a safety fund law of New York. 
George R. Crawford is President, M. O. Brown 
is Vice-President and Treasurer, and John H. 
Kelly is Secretary. Wallace Reid, at 56 Maiden 
Lane, New York, is Manager of the Metropolitan 
District. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


The soth annual statement of the Continental 
Insurance Company, of New York, shows a sub- 
stantial growth during 1911. The total assets 
which on January 1, 1911, were $24,198,038, have 
increased $1,378,541, and are now $25,576,579. 
The net surplus in the same period has increased 
$936,231 and is now $13,990,832. The bonds and 
stocks included in the assets are valued at $18,- 
182,165, while the real estate is valued at $1,200,- 
ooo. The President of the Company is Henry 
Evans; George E. Kline, J. E. Lopez and David 
Rumsey are Vice-Presidents, and C. R. Tuttle 
F. R. Millard, J. A. Swinnerton and Ernest 
Sturm are Secretaries. The Home Office of the 
Company, which is now at 46 Cedar Street, will 
remove May I, 1912, to 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 


NEW BRUNSWICK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The annual statement of the New Brunswick 
Fire Insurance Company, of which George A. Vieh- 
mann is President, shows total assets December 
31, IQII, amounting to $735,460, an increase of 
$50,720 during the past year. The increase in re- 
serve is $18,809 and in surplus $28,650, the net 
surplus at the present time being $122,853. The 
cash capital of the Company, which is 000, 
is to be increased to $500,000. The present stock- 
holders and other friends of the Coapane will 


have an opportunity to subscribe for the $300,000 
of new stock, which will be offered for sale at 
once. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, of which Asa S. Wing is Presi- 
dent, in its annual statement for 1911 shows 
total assets of $76,630,287, a gain for the year 
of $3,310,166. The net surplus, which is $0,095,- 
927, is a gain over the previous year of $100,819. 
During 1911 the Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany issued 12,983 policies, covering insurance 
to the amount of $39,238,434, and the total 
amount of insurance now outstanding is $258,- 


647,955, which is represented by more than 95,000 
policies. 
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THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARAN- 
TEE CORPORATION, LTD., OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Limited, of London, England, in its state- 
ment covering its United States Branch, as of 


December 31, 1911, shows total assets of $4,575,-. 


711, which is an increase over last year of $160,- 
378. In addition to the reserves required by law, 


which amount to $2,602,678, the Company has 
voluntarily set aside a fund amounting to $687,- 
261, which a year ago was $405,000. The Com- 
pany’s surplus to policyholders has grown from 
$1,275,745 to $1,285,771. The premium income 
of the Company for Ig11 is very much larger than 
that of any previous year. The report covers 
the seventeenth year of its American career, and 
shows steady progress in all departments. The 
Company writes automobile, elevator, steam- 
boiler, plateglass, burglary and other forms of 
accident insurance. The trustees for the United 
States Branch are Charles E. Dickey and Thatch- 
er M. Brown of Brown Brothers & Co. Oscar 
Ising is the general manager for the American 
Department. 


THE SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Security Insurance Company of New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, which was incorporated just 71 
years ago, or in 1841, and of which John W. 
Alling is President and Victor Roth is Secretary, 
in its seventy-first annual statement as of Janu- 
ary I, 1912 (Conn. Standard), shows total assets 
of $3,916,120, which is a gain over last year of 
$798,673. The Company has a cash capital of 
$1,000,000 and a net surplus of $940,287, as com- 
pared with $639,790 last year, a gain of $300,497. 
The surplus as regards policyholders is over 
$1,940,000, showing a large gain during the past 
year. The Security Insurance Company is to be 
heartily congratulated. The Manager for the 
Metropolitan District is J. G. Hilliard, 55 John 
Street, and the Brooklyn agents, Irvin Under- 
writing Company, of 179 Remsen Street. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


The soth annual statement of the Agricultural 
Insurance Company of Watertown, N. Y., of 
which W. H. Stevens is President, shows total 
assets of $4,000,420, a gain during the past year 
of $238,624. The net surplus, which is now $1,- 
305,970, has increased since the last statement 
appeared by $105,371. The capital is $500,000 
and surplus to policyholders $1,955,970. 


FRANKLIN FIRE. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Phil- 
adelphia in its 82d annual statement shows a gain 
in both assets and surplus, the total assets Janu- 
ary I, I9QI2, being $3,420,240, and the net surplus 
$766,047. The Company was organized in 1829 
under a perpetual charter. Alfred E. Duncan is 
President and Edgar P. Luce is Secretary. 





NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The new statement of the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company shows a cash capital of $1,000,000, 
an increase of $250,000 since the year 1910, and a 
net surplus to policyholders of $3,475,199, an in- 
crease during the past two years of $430,890. The 
total assets are $6,736,192, an increase during the 
past two years of over $613,000. Despite the 
heavy losses sustained by insurance companies 


during 1911, the Niagara Fire shows a steady 
gain. It was never so strong as it is today. The 
officers are, Harold Herrick, President; George 
C. Howe, Vice-President, and George W. Dewey, 
Secretary. The Managers of the Brooklyn De- 


partment are Pendieton & Pendleton. 


THE FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The annual statement of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company, of which Henry Evans 
is President, shows an increase in assets during 
I9gII of $543,125, the total assets January 1, 1912, 
being $14,333,423. During the year just ended the 
surplus has also been increased nearly $1,000,000, 
The surplus to policyholders, which includes the 
capital of $2,500,000, is now $6,727,755. The home 
office of the Company, which is now at 46 Cedar 
Street, will after May 1, 1912, be at 80 Maiden 
Lane. 


GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
; COMPANY 


The fifty-ninth annual statement of the Girard 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia shows total assets January 1, 1912, $2,549,- 
649, a gain in the last three years of $184,024. The 
net surplus in the same period has gained $56,033 
and in the year just ended $14,713. The Company 
has a cash capital of $500,000 and a reinsurance 
reserve of $1,562,132. The Manager of the Met- 
ropolitan District is J. G. Hilliard, 55 John Street, 
New York. 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The forty-seventh annual statement of the St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, shows total assets of $8,031,- 
665, which is a gain during the year of $995,644. 
There has been an increase of 022 in un- 
earned premiums, the reserve for this purpose 
now amounting to $4,665,528. The capital of the 
Company is $500,000 and the net surplus $2,348,- 
203, an increase since January 1. 1911, of $301,661. 
F. R. Bigelow, who was formerly Vice-President, 
is now the President of the Company. 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The annual statement of the County Fire In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, as of January 
I, 1912, shows total assets of $1,214,752, a gain 
for the year of $22,675. The net surplus, which 
shows a gain of $14,820, is now $244,146. Charles 
R. Peck is President of the Company, which was 
incorporated in 1832 under a perpetual charter. 
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AUSTRALIA BIDS 
FOR FARMERS 


31% Years to Pay for a Home. 
Finest of Lands Offered on 
Most Liberal Terms. 


None of the great English speaking sections of the 
world has done more for the encouragement of colonists 
and settlers than the government of Victoria, Australia. 

This government during the past few years has out- 
lined an enormous irrigation plan, which places on the 
market as fine lands as can be had anywhere. The 
finest of engineering talent obtainable was secured to 
bring to a success one of the greatest irrigation prob- 
lems attempted by a government. Victoria has already 
spent over $20,000,000 in bringing under water a great 
area of magnificent farming land, 

These lands are now offered to the bonafide settlers at 
from $40 to $75 per acre, 
payment of purchase price. 

On April 3d the steamship Tahiti leaves San Francisco 
direct for Melbourne, chartered to make this trip espe- 
cially for those desiring to investigate these land offer- 
ings. A particularly low one way and round trip steam- 
ship rate has been made, with free transportation on all 
Victorian railways. 

Messrs. Peck-Judah Co., 687 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, the American agents of the Victorian Government, 
will be pleased to send folders, booklets descriptive of 
the lands, and special pamphlets on wheat and fruit grow- 
ing, stock raising, etc., free to any one interested. 


and allowing 31% years for 


A SAFE PLACE FOR SECURITIES 


The recent Equitable fire has again emphasized the 
vital importance of keeping securities and other valuable 
papers in a safe place. The new Maiden Lane Safe 
Deposit Company, at 170 Broadway, provides vaults for 
this purpose which are accessible by night or day and are 
ae eed guarded against loss by robbery or damage by 


The following dividends are announced: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., Com- 
mon, $1.50 per share, payable March 1. Coupon 

Yo. 20 from 4 per cent. Serial Debenture Bonds, 
payable on and after February 1. 

Pacific Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
February 1. 

Illinois Central RR. Co., 
cent., payable March 1. 

United States Metal Products Co., quarterly, 
134 per cent., payable February 1o. 

H. B. Claflin Co., quarterly, first preferred, 114 


per cent., second preferred, 1% per cent., payable 
February I. 


payable 


semi-annual, 3% per 





THE BEST WAY 


The use of the INDIVIDUAL 

COMMUNION SERVICE has 

increased the attendance at 

th e Lord’s Supper in thou- 

sands of churches. It will do 

Be See. yous y= ‘pe Send for illus- 

rate ce 
INDIVIDUAL COM MMUNION SERVICE Co. 

1701-1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Ready Now 


HETHER you 

are an amateur, 
just beginning, or an 
enthusiast o years, 
you'll find Dreer’s Gar- 
den Book for 1912 in- 
valuable. 

Declared by Amer- 
ican gardening experts 
to be the finest and 
most complete cata- 
logue of seeds, plants, 
and bulbs published. 

Has 288 pages, 1,000 
illustrations, 4 beau- 
tifully colored pages, 
and 4 duotone plates. 
Full Directions Given 


for the growing of every plant 
seed, and vegetable. “head re) 
our collection of New Hardy 
Plants—the best and latest et Larkepars. Iris 
Phloxes, Pzonies—new Hardy Shrubs an 
Hardy Climbers. _ A complete offering of 
fai orld’s Best, Roses—strong 2-year-o 
plants that will give a full crop this season. 
Mailed free to anyone men- 
tioning this publication 


DREER’S ORCHID-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS—the finest of 


|DREERS 


{GARDEN BOOK 




















HENRY A. gare 714 Chestnat St., ery Pa. 
FRUIT AND 


T RK E E Ss ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS, VINES 


EVERGREENS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Everything that a successful 
nursery should offer 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR 1912 CATALOG 














BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
RB. B. CHAFFIN & ©O., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Safest, Most Promising and Profitable oO 
yh investment on the Market Today 
Dering the Base 3 30 Years no Client ie) 


aes H BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 
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Invest $950 


Buya solid and substantial 5% 
Public Utility Bond. It will give you 
these advantages : 

Security —Bonds and stock of the 
Company which come after these 
bonds have a market value of about 
$35,000,000. This issue is $20,000,000. 

Income —Its interest will net you 
$50 a year, or 5.3% on the amount 1n- 
vested. Net earnings, after prior lien 
interest, are $4,500,000 or 4% times 
the $1,000,000 interest on these bonds, 

Market —These bonds are freely 
dealt in and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

At their price we know no better 
bonds than these for private invest- 
ment, business surplus or institutional 
funds. 

Write for particulars. 


C.M. KEYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 





Mortgage 
6% Beri? 


Secured by Manhattan 
Island Real Estate 


The New York Real Estate Security Company’s 
6% Mortgage Bonds, offered in denc ninations of 
$100, $500, $1,000, are secured by the highest type 
of income-producing aw in Manhattan’s finan- 
cial and residential districts. No other security is - 
more stable and gives better assurance of safety 
to principal and certainty of interest. 

he most productive real estate in the world is 
found in the financial and residential districts ot 
Manhattan Island, New York City. No other city 
on the globe can show land whose valuation runs 
from $8,500,000 an acre to $28,000,000 an acre. 
This is the result of the limited area of Man- 
hattan Island and the constantly increasing de- 
mands of business and commerce. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York 
Real Estate Security Company are tax exempt in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually, 
January and July. 


Write for Circular “I” 
New York Real Estate Security 
Company 
42 Broadway, New York City 
Capital $3,950,000 














REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 














ears we have been paying our customers 
returns consistent with conservative 








We will buy or sell 


American Real Estate 6s 
Estates Long Beach 6s 
N. Y. Realty Owners 6s 


PEABODY & COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 


SPECIALISTS IN REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Quotations or Statistics on any stocks or bonds 
will be supplied by our Statistical Department. 











DIVIDENDS. - __ 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 





New York, January 2, 1912. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (being 
dividend No. 27 on the COMMON STOCK of this Company 
of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS ($1.50) per share. 
payable March 1, 1912, out of surplus net income, to hold- 
ers of the said COMMON Stock registered on the books of 
the Company at the close of business on January 31, 1912 
Dividend Cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON 
Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 





Serial Debenture Bonds, Series J. 

The principal of Series J, The Atchison, Topeka an’! 
Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. SERIAI. 
DEBRENTURE BONDS, Two Million five hundred thousan:! 
dollars ($2,500,000), due February 1, 1912, will be paid on 
and after February 1, 1912, upon presentation at the office 
of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

COUPON NO. 20 SHOULD BE DETACHED AND SEPA- 
RATELY PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT 


Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 





Coupon No, 20, due February 1, 1912, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER CENT 
SERIAL DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and after 
February 1, 1912, upon presentation at the office of th: 
Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 
Chureh and Worth Sts., New York, Jan. 18, 1912. 
A quarterly dividend of One and One-quarter (14%) 
Per Cent. on the First Preferred Stock, and One and One 
Half (1%%) Per Cent. on the Second Preferred Stock of 
this Company will be paid February ist, 1912, to holder: 
of the Preferred stocks of record at three P. M., Wednes 


day, Jannary 24th, 1912. 
D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. 











THE INDEPENDENT 








GET THE SAVING HABIT fitlantic Mutual 


Pees nett “thea Insurance Company 


him a more useful member of society, If a man ATLANTIC BUILDING,51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
bas no one but himself to provide for he may be Insures nst Marine and Inland Transportation 
paper simply i ia accumulating a sufficient sum Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
to support him in his old age. This can best be able in Europe and Oriental Countries, 
effected by purchasing an annuity as issued by the Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
Lif Tag Was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
This P —— tad of New York. name. The latter company was Vigutaatea and part 
wil han 0 8 tal, exten f | le ’ 
ob ed a = 2 Bags Reg aactonr wart " = _with Rn oem of. the stockholders, by the Atlantic 


$ . Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
ment. For a sample policy write to and interest, at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the Company 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY hes insured property to the ° - 
Geo. E. Ide, President ae : 2 ete $24,863,270,381.00 
ecelved premiums thereon to the 
256 Broadway New York extent of : 241,665,299.04 
Paid losses during that period.... 136, 140,430.49 
Issued certificates of. profits 
. esate - ‘ a 86,410,870.00 
whic’ ere have en 
INCORPORATED 1851 deemed 78,964,480.00 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. = sciericg _TA40800.0 


x, AP ae 21,256,755.45 
n December 31, , the assets 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. of the Company amounted to.... 13,274,497.90 
° The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
WwW. D. WYMAN, President —— during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

* For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
> ° . to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
Its policies,-which are issued at low in accordance with the charter. 
rates, contain man - A. A RAVEN, President. 

1] y liberal privi CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice- President. 

ahs CHARLES E. FAY, 30 Vice-President 
4 ° d ’ . FAY, § 7 ice- resident. 

Correspondence invited. JOHN H. JONES STEWART. 4th Vice-President. 


WwW Ss WELD Supt. of Agenci G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
mn ’ es 
































The Best of All 1850 THE 1913 
Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight have 


devised to make certain that the material things which United States Life Insurance C0. 


men have gathered during their life time shall be pre- IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
served for the use of their families after their death, JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


nothing approaches sound life insurance, and in all life CLE IMANCE ComMITEEE 

insurance nothing can excel the policies of the METRO- Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 

POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which wir E soauaiie 

surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preserva- Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 

tion of the home. Metropolitan policies absolutely and Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 

unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the part of ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 

te . 1 : P aate, for a limited territory if desired, and 
company; they tell their whole story on their face, secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 

leave nothing to the imagination, borrow nothing from ge ay wo a —- “o". insuring an aeoee 

. “ te or the future. ress the Company at its Home 
hope. In a word, they require definite conditions and Office, No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 
make definite promises in dollars and cents. 

















NEW BRUNSWICK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Incorporated December 27, 1826. - 
GEORGE A. VIEHMANN, President. ee SceEEen CHARLES D. ROSS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31ST, 1911. LIABILITIES. 

$132,362.00 U usted Losses 
Unpaid Dividends 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reinsurance Reserve 


Cash Capital 
Cash Surplus 
Total Admitted Assets le Total Liabilities 
Increase in Assets, $50,720.14. Ia:rease in Reserve, $18,808.52 Increase In Surplus, $28 _— ae In eee $23, 990. 82 
LOSSES INCURRED, 48.9. . 


NOTE: The securities are taken at values given and reserve rE... as SS -y New York State 
Insurance Department. 


W. L. PERRIN & SON, Metropolitan Agents - - - - 73 Maiden Lane, New York City 














THE INDEPENDENT 








$200,000,000 
ANNUALLY 


That’s the Fire Loss of This Country 








A company whose policy needs 


no_ identification, 


explanation or 


argument; a Continental policy 


speaks for itself. 








Continental Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 














1849 ‘OLD AND TRIED” 1912 


hic 


Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 





Abstract from 62d Annual Statement, 
January 1, 1912 


Total Cash Assets 
LIABILITIES 


$5,607,662.66 


Capital Stock 

Unearned Premium Fund, 
N. Y. Standard 

Unpaid Losses, Dec. 


$200,000.00 
2,258,236.99 


180,847.66 
All other Liabilities, and 


for Dividend ......... 248,772.49 2,887,857.14 


Net Surplus Over All Liabilities...$2,719,805.52 
Agencies throughout the United States 











1837 19 


WESTCHESTER FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


100 WELLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


75th Annual Statement, January ist, 1912 
CAPITAL STOCK PAID IN - - $300,000.0u 
ASSETS 
Real Estate and Real Estate idienine $162,639.60 
State and City Bonds 436,062.50 
Railroad Bonds 182,000.00 
Railroad Stocks, Guaranteed. . s+ 15314,650.00 

Railroad Stocks, Preferred and Com- 

mon 1,901,500.00 
Bank and Miscellaneous Stocks 117,750.00 
Cash in Bank 218,790.69 
Agents’ Balances 343,181.06 
Interest due and accrued 6,671.24 


Total Assets 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premiums... .$2,519,334.71 
Unpaid Losses 275,219.02 
All other claims........ 70,691.53 

; ———————$2, 865,245.26 
Copkeat Stock 300,000.00 
SURPLUS over all Liabilities 1,517,999.83 


$4,683,245.09 


$4,683,245.09 

This Company has been in CONTINUOUS and 

eine SFUL operation for SEVENTY-FIVE 

EARS, and operates under the provisions of 
SAPETY FUND LAW OF NEW YORK. 


Georce R. Crawrorp, President 

M. O. Brown, Vice-Prest. and Treas. 
Joun H. KeLLy, Secretar 

Orto E. SCHAEFER, Ass’t Sec'y 

Geo. B. Crawrorp, Ass’t Sec’y 


WALLACE REID, Manager, 
56 Maiden Lane, New York 











